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EMBODIMENT IN TIME AND ETERNITY: 
A SYRIAC PERSPECTIVE 


Susan Ashbrook Harvey 


For some years now, scholarship has been heavily preoccupied 
with discussion of the “the body/’^ What constitutes our body, 
what it means to be embodied, and what the body contributes to 
our human or individual identities are topics that receive frequent 
and lengthy discussion in every kind of scholarly forum. Needless 
to say, religionists and theologians have been active participants in 
this area of interest.^ For those who study ancient Christianity, dis¬ 
cussion has been dominated by a focus on sexuality, with emphasis 
on asceticism as a devotional practice of sexual renunciation or 
control of the body as a sexual body.^ While ancient Christians 
were surely concerned about these issues, such overriding empha¬ 
ses may owe more to our contemporary social debates than to the 
primary interests of those who pursued the Christian life in its 

1 An earlier version of this paper was presented to the American Theological Society, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, April, 1997.1 am grateful to the Society for fruit¬ 
ful discussion, and also to Dr. Flora Keshgegian. This paper is dedicated to my fa¬ 
ther, Professor James B. Ashbrook, in the presence of whose long dying it was 
originally conceived and with whose passing it has finally been completed. 

2 For an excellent entry into some primary points of debate, see now Sarah Coakley, 
ed., Religion and the Body (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 

3 Again, the bibliography is massive. Arguably the most influential work has been 
Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), a study itself much in¬ 
fluenced by Michel Foucault, The Use of Pleasure (History of Sexuality, Vol. 2), 
trans. Robert Hurley (New York: Pantheon Books, 1985), and idem. The Care of the 
5e^(History of Sexuality, Vol. 3), trans. Roben Hurley (New York: Vintage Books, 
1986). See also Aline Rouselle, Pomeia: On Desire the Body in Antiquity, trans. 
Felicia Pheasant (New York: Basil Blackwell, 1988); and Vincent Wimbush and 
Richard Valantasis, eds.. Asceticism (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995). 
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formative centuries. For if they, too, worried about the body as an 
essential component of human identity, they also developed a 
Christian devotional life strikingly dependent on the direct en¬ 
gagement of bodily experience as its context. 

In a basic sense, the ancients shared our questions. Why do we 
have a body? Having one, what are we to do with it? How are we to 
understand the purpose of embodied existence in the human rela¬ 
tionship with God? Early Syriac Christianity maintained consen¬ 
sus on these matters: we have a body because God created us with 
one. Moreover, God created the body to be a means of knowing 
God and of being in Gods presence. Syriac writers further present 
the body with this epistemological goal as the point of continuity 
between the present world and the hereafter. In their eyes, the 
body held an ontologically locative significance across time and 
eternity. An essential and inextricable component of who we are, 
both here and in the world to come, it was also seen to be where 
are, both now and in eternity. Bodily experience and bodily ex¬ 
pression become primary epistemological tools in both realms of 
existence, as we seek relation to God; the knowledge they convey is 
a knowledge that cannot be gained in any other way. Therein lies 
the purpose of the body: it provides the context for how and what 
we can and will know of God, now and in the life to come. 

Before considering these matters, however, some orientation 
to early Syriac Christianity may be helpful. 

Another History 

Syriac is a dialect of Aramaic, itself a dialect of Hebrew. Syriac 
arose in the region of Edessa (Urfa, in modern southeastern 
Turkey) in the first century AD and became the primary Christian 
language throughout the Middle East and beyond. To this day, the 
Syriac-speaking churches pride themselves on using “the language 
of Our Lord,’’ “the language Jesus spoke.” Syriac Christianity was 
long neglected by western scholars, for whom Christian discourse 
has been dominated by Greek and Latin traditions. In recent 
years, by contrast, historians have increasingly acknowledged that 
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the Greek and Latin church Fathers do not present the whole story 
of Christianity’s emergence; nor, indeed, do the confines of the 
Roman Empire adequately allow us to map “the mission and ex¬ 
pansion of Christianity” during its early centuries*^ As scholars 
have considered afresh the ancient patterns, Syriac Christianity 
has been an area of particular interest because of its distinctive 
modes of devotional piety, its rich and profound theological writ¬ 
ings, and its presence sometimes within, sometimes far beyond the 
eastern Roman frontier. 

Still, misrepresentations have been plentiful. Among modern 
scholars of ancient Christianity, the Syrian Orient is notorious as a 
hotbed of dualism:^ gnosticism, Marcionism, and Manichaeism 
flourished widely in this region (Manichaeism was born there, 
after all). Nicene orthodoxy did not dominate until the fifth cen¬ 
tury; Ephrem complained bitterly that the Nicene “party” of his 
day (mid-fourth century) was a minority group called “Palutians” 
after the late second century bishop Palut, while the more numer¬ 
ous Marcionites (among others) claimed the name “Christian.” 

4 I deliberately refer to the classic work of Adolph von Harnack, The Mission and Ex¬ 
pansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, trans. J. MofFatt (New York: 
Harper, 1962). For a survey of the story beyond Roman borders, see now Samuel H. 
Moffett, A History of Christianity in Asia: Vol. 1: Beginnings to 1500 (San Francisco: 
Harper Collins, 1992). 

5 The characterization owes much to the pervasive influence of Walter Bauer, 
Rechtgldubigkeit undKetzerei im dltesten Christentum, which first appeared in 1934; 
revised with supplements by Georg Strecker in 1964; first English translation. Or¬ 
thodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, ed. R. A. Kraft and G. Krodel (Philadel¬ 
phia; Fortress Press, 1971). Chapter One is devoted to Edessa. A similar view, 
though argued from a different perspective, has been vigorously put forward by H. J. 
W. Drijvers, East of Antioch: Studies in Early Syriac Christianity (London: Variorum, 
1984) and idem. History and Religion in Late Antique Syria (Brookfield, VT: Ashgate 
Publishing, 1994). 

6 Ephrem, H Contra Haer. 22.5-6. Ephrem’s polemical battles are especially clear in 
this cycle of hymns, ed. and trans. E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen 
contra Haereses, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium [hereafter CSCO] 
169-170/ Scr. Syr. 76-7 (Louvain, 1957); and C. W. Mitchell, 5. Ephraim*s Prose 
Refutations ofMani, Marcion, andBardaisan (London and Oxford, 1912, 1921)2 
Vols. To be fair, Nicene orthodoxy was not the predominant theological stance any- 
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Modern scholarship has also tended to see a direct continuity be¬ 
tween these early, widespread dualistic movements and the partic¬ 
ularly harsh ascetic forms that characterized Syrian monasticism 
during late antiquity, perhaps best known in the exotic figure of 
Simeon the Stylite, the fifth century holy man who lived 40 years 
in the Syrian wilderness atop a 60 foot pillar, standing midway be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, a living icon of prayer ascending/ 

However, the simplistic terms “dualistic” or “extreme” do little 
to illumine Syrian tradition, especially with regard to embodi¬ 
ment. Indeed, one of the most striking characteristics of ancient 
Syriac Christianity in all its forms is its intense physicality. Across a 
broad spectrum of beliefs, for good and for ill, the body provided a 
central focus of concern for religion in this region, and the primary 
instrument of religious expression. This is not discordant with the 
developments of Greco-Latin traditions. Nonetheless, in the 
Syrian Orient we find it often demonstrated in more vivid terms, 
and not only in the popularity of religious movements like 
gnosticism or Manichaeism, or an ascetic tradition infamous for 
its sometimes extravagant self-mortifications. Throughout the 
spirituality of the Syrian Orient—in its liturgical forms, its mo¬ 
nasticism, its devotional piety, its exquisite hymnography, even its 
startling use of gendered God language—one finds a heightened 
awareness of sensory experience, of physical expression, of bodily 
knowing, of embodiment as the medium in which and by which 
the encounter between human and divine takes place. 

In the present discussion I draw upon Syriac writers from the 
second through sixth centuries, with primary attention to Ephrem 
Syrus (304-373 AD), whose ancient title “the Harp of the Holy 
Spirit” bespeaks his status in Syriac tradition as a theologian of 


where in the Roman Empire much before the fifth century. Consider the doctrinal 
battles fought by the Cappadocian Fathers contemporaneously with those of 
Ephrem, and in the decades following. 

7 See the well-known but deeply flawed study by Arthur Voobus, History of Asceticism 
in the Syrian Orient, CSCO 184/ Sub. 14,197/ Sub. 17 (Louvain 1958), and CSCO 
500/ Sub. 81 (Louvain, 1988). 
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unparalleled brilliance and a writer of astonishing beauty. Early 
Syriac theology was most often presented in poetic form. 
Hymnography and metrical homilies comprise our major sources 
rather than the philosophical treatises such as Greek and Latin 
writers often produced, although such prose treatises do come to 
predominate in the later patristic period as Syriac theological dis¬ 
course became increasingly hellenized. Following the dictates of 
their form, Syriac poetical works employ religious language in 
terms that differ significantly from the language of philosophical 
discourse. Consequently, early Syriac theology is rendered in 
richly textured images that utilize metaphor to explore and convey 
meaning rather than to define it. Early Syriac writers are 
self-conscious in their role as poet-theologians, and are wary of the 
dangers in any intellectual effort to explain, define, or delimit God 
through the use of rational language.^ 

Ephrem admonished that all religious language is metaphori¬ 
cal because no language is adequate to convey God; rather, it is a 
sign of Gods loving compassion for us that the incarnation took 
place not only into the body, but into language as well. Just as God 
put on the “garment of flesh,” so, too, did God put on the “gar¬ 
ment of names,” entering into human language as into the body so 
that we might approach and in our limited way know about God.^ 
In the course of their metaphorical explorations, early Syriac theo¬ 
logians engaged bodily experience as a deliberate strategy in the 
task of understanding God.^^ 

8 E.g., Robert Murray, Symbols ofChurch and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradi¬ 
tion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975); Sebastian P. Brock, The Lu¬ 
minous Eye: The Spiritual World Vision of St. Ephrem the Syrian (Kalamazoo: 
Cistercian, 1992); Tanios Bou Mansour, La pensee symbolique de Saint Ephrem le 
Syrien (Kaslik, Lebanon 1988). 

9 Ephrem, HFid 31, ed. and trans. E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de 
Fide, CSCO 154-5/ Scr. Syr. 73-4 (Louvain, 1955). Cf. Brock, Luminous Eye, pp. 
43-8; and see also Bou Mansour, La pensee symbolique, 160-87 on Ephrem’s under¬ 
standing of the divine names. 

10 For most of the twentieth century, the view prevailed that Syriac Christianity prior 
to the late fourth century represented a purely Semitic Christianity, untainted by 
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Embodiment: A Way of Living 

Early Syriac Christianity displayed a profoundly physical sen¬ 
sibility Physical experience was seen to reveal both the good and 
the bad of life in its total cosmic reality, and physical action was 
seen to be the appropriate response to that reality. A clear eye and a 
limpid heart^ ^ were necessary to discern the Truth contained in ex¬ 
perience and activity. But at the core of early Syriac Christianity 
lies an unequivocal understanding of the “oneness” of the human 
person, a oneness of body and soul, in which the physical and the 
spiritual are essential to one another in relation to God, for neither 
has meaning without the other. As Ephrem marveled, “The soul is 
Your bride, the body Your bridal chamber.”^^ Even in its expecta¬ 
tion of the eternal life that awaits when this world will pass away, 
Syriac writers present an eschatological vision of concretely physi¬ 
cal nature, experienced in bodily terms. 

From earliest Syriac tradition, the body is the location of 
Christianity. It is so in the first place as part of Gods creation, a 
creation lovingly conceived and fashioned by God as God s own, 
marked indelibly by its Maker, and hence revelatory. In harmony 
with the written revelation of scripture, the created world of 
nature proclaims this God, Gods self, and Gods presence. 
Ephrem explains: 

In every place, if you look, [Gods] symbol is there, 
and when you read, you will find His types. 

For by Him were created all creatures, 

Hellenic thought or culture, which therefore was either insignificant or extremely 
important (depending on one’s view) as representing an entirely autonomous form of 
earliest Christianity. In recent years, our understanding of the complex multilingual, 
multicultural society that comprised the eastern Mediterranean world in antiquity 
has improved tremendously. We have come to appreciate that Hellenic, Semitic, and 
west Asian traditions were deeply intermingled in this region, and that the resulting 
cultural matrix was far more cosmopolitan and sophisticated than we had previously 
recognized. 

11 Brilliantly conveyed in Brock, The Luminous Eye. 

12 HFidlA.'b. 
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and He engraved His symbols upon His possessions. 

When He created the world, 

He gazed at it and adorned it with His images. 

Streams of His symbols opened, flowed and poured forth 
His symbols on His members. 

The whole of creation is marked as Gods work, yet the human 
person is the summit of that work as God s own image: ‘According 
to the greatness of His beauty He made me.”^"^ Earliest Syriac tra¬ 
dition speaks of humanity’s creation as an act of love surpassing 
our understanding but profoundly known by us. The creation of 
our bodies was the creation of our very selves, and the enormity of 
this realization evoked stark bodily imagery in the effort to 
glimpse the impulse that compelled Gods effort. The second- 
century Odes of Solomon portray Gods voice describing this 
human creation: 

I fashioned their members, 

and my own breasts I prepared for them, 

That they might drink my holy milk and live by it. 

I am pleased by them, 

And am not ashamed by them. 

For my workmanship are they, 
and the strength of my thoughts. 

I willed and fashioned mind and heart, 

And they are my own.^^ 


13 H Virg 20.12; here translated by Kathleen MeVey, Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1989) 348-9. Ephrem elsewhere speaks of God or Christ playing 
three harps—the Old and New Testaments, and nature—in a perfect harmony of 
revelation. E.g,, H Virg 29.1,30.1; ed. and trans. E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des 
Syrers Hymnen de Vir^nitatCy CSCO 223-4/ Scr. Syr. 94-5 (Louvain, 1962). 

14 Odes Sol 15.7b; ed. and trans. James H. Charlesworth, The Odes ofSolomony 2nd ed. 
(Missoula, MT, 1977; repr. Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1982). Translations from 
the Odes are my own throughout. 

15 Odes Sol 8:14-18, For the gendered God language of the Odes ofSolomony cf. S. A. 
Harvey, “Feminine Imagery for the Divine; the Holy Spirity the Odes of Solomon, and 
Early Syriac Tradition, St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 37 (1993) 111-39. 
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Here as elsewhere in early Syriac literature, Gods own self can 
be imaged in bodily terms, not as a literal representation but to 
convey a truth that defies the confines of rational language and to 
express knowledge of God through the play of metaphor. Ephrem 
marveled at the thought of Mary nursing the infant Christ 
through a similar use of gendered imagery for Gods activity, set¬ 
ting in parallel the first creation in which we were given life, and 
our new creation into eternal life at the final resurrection: 

He [Christ] was lofty but He sucked Marys milk, 
and from His blessings all creation sucks. 

He is the Living Breast of living breath; 

by His life the dead were suckled, and they revived. 

Without the breath of air no one can live; 
without the power of the Son no one can rise. 

Upon the living breath of the One Who vivifies all 
depend the living beings above and below. 

As indeed He sucked Marys milk. 

He has given suck—life to the universe. 

As again He dwelt in His mother s womb, 
in His womb dwells all creation. 

In Gods creation the human person is fashioned complete, 
body and soul, just as the whole of God performs the fashioning. 
The Odes of Solomon describe a relationship between believer and 
God in which the believer is wholly given to God: “I will call out to 
Him with all my heart/ I will praise and exalt Him with all my 
limbs.”In these Odes, the right relationship between Creator 
and created must, in turn, demonstrate the same oneness of being 
as that between body and soul: “As the wind moves through the 
harp/ and the strings speak,/ So the Spirit of the Lord speaks 
through my members/ and I speak through His love.”^^ Worship 

16 HNatA:\A9-5A; here trans. MeVey, Ephreniy 100. Text ed. and trans. E. Beck, Des 
heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Nativitate (Epiphania)y CSCO 186'7/Scr. 
Syr. 82-3 (Louvain, 1959). 

17 Odes Sol. 26\A. 

18 Odes Sol, 6. \-2. 
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requires the whole person, body and soul, even as it enacts the inti¬ 
mate love that binds the believer to God: 

My heart bursts forth the praise of the Lord, 

And my lips bring forth praise to Him. 

And my tongue becomes sweet with His anthems, 
and my limbs are anointed with His psalms. 

And my face rejoices in His exaltation, 
and my spirit rejoices in His love. 

And my being shines in Him,^^ 

The oneness of the believer is God’s intention. The separation, 
or disharmony, of body and soul that we know as mortality is con¬ 
sequently how we experience and know our fallen condition. 
Ephrem addresses God from the midst of this tragic division: 

You looked upon the body, as it mourned, 
and on the soul in its grief, 
for You had joined them together in love, 
but they had parted and separated in pain. 

Body and soul go to court to see 
which caused the other to sin; 
but the wrong belongs to both, 
for free will belongs to both.^^ 

Thus the body is at fault, but is not in itself the cause of our 
fallen condition. Rather, its state reveals (or expresses) our soul or 
the inward disposition of the heart. Although separated in the fall, 
body and soul remain an entity for Syriac writers in which the dis¬ 
tinctions between the two matter far less than the single person 
both comprise. In the Odes of Solomon^ the believer who is not 
wholly devoted to God is utterly given to the corrupt and 

19 Odes Sol. 

20 HNis 69.3,5; here trans. Sebastian P. Brock, The Harp of the Spirit: Eighteen Poems of 
Saint Ephrem, 2nd ed. (London: Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, 1983) 77. 
Text ed. and trans. E, Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Carmina Nisihena, 
CSCO 218-9/Scr. Syr. 92--3 (Louvain, 1961), 
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corrupting falsehood of the Evil One.^^ A late fourth-century 
cycle of hymns on baptism provides a vivid image of the failure of 
even sacramental action if the interior and exterior conditions of 
the human person are not mutually expressive of true faith: the 
sacramental anointing at baptism—the physical act of consecra¬ 
tion—can only be effective if the ‘‘odor of the heart” exuded b^ the 
one anointed accords with the holy fragrance of the chrism/ 

To be sure, the body remains central because of Christianity’s 
insistence that the salvation process is worked by Christ’s physical 
incarnation and physical resurrection. In Syriac the same term is 
used to mean both “salvation” and “life” (ioayye). We know our 
fallen condition through the corruptibility and mortality of the 
body; we will know salvation through its incorruptibility and im¬ 
mortality as revealed in original creation. The most prevalent 
image for salvation in early Syriac literature is that of healing. 
Christ is the Treasury of Healing^^ and the Medicine of Life, a title 
also commonly employed for the eucharist. Again, Christ is the 
Good or Wise Physician.^^ Syriac legend attributes the conversion 
of Edessa to Christ’s healing of King Abgar the Great and his 
nobles, through the apostle Addai (identified with Thaddeus, one 
of the 70 sent out in Lk 10:1).^^ In the Odes of Solomon, the Odist 
describes his worship or contemplation of God as a dynamic state 
in which he is created anew in the presence of God, with new limbs 
“for my very self,/ And there was no pain in them,/ nor affliction, 
nor suffering.”^^ 

For early Syriac writers, then, Christianity was located in the 

21 E.g. 0 ^j56^/.33, 38. 

22 HEpiph. 3; for the text, see above n. 14. Although attributed to Ephrem, the cycle is 
clearly by his disciples. 

23 Ephrem, Horn, on OurLord^ 18.2; ed. and trans. E. Beck, De$ heiligen Ephraem des 
Syrers Sermo de Domino Nostro, CSCO 270-1/Scr. Syr. 116-7 (Louvain, 1966). 

24 Cf. Brock, The Luminous Eye, 40, 99-114. 

25 As preserved in the Doctrina Addai, ed. G. Phillips (1876) and trans. George 
Howard, The Teaching of Addai (Missoula, MT; Scholars Press, 1981). 

26 Odes Sol2\ A, 
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body because the body, in the most literal sense, was what God 
had fashioned in the beginning and where God had chosen to find 
us in our fallenness. This was why God acted through the incarna¬ 
tion. Ephrem declares, “Glory to You who clothed Yourself with 
the body of mortal Adam, and made it a fountain of life for all 
mortals!”^^ This, too, explains the ritual process of the liturgy, as 
one enacted in and with the body. Ephrem evokes the liturgy as 
that which teaches us not only how to experience with our bodies, 
but further, what to experience. 

His body was newly mixed with our bodies, 

and His pure blood has been poured out into our veins, 

And His voice into our ears, and His brightness into our 
eyes. 

All of Him has been mixed with all of us by His 

• 28 

compassion. 

Our bodies have received His body, our blood His blood; our ears 
have heard the Word through scripture readings; our eyes, 
through the eyes of the apostles, beheld divine glory in the The- 
ophany.^^ Christ fills us, our bodies, our senses. 

The healing of the sacraments restores our oneness of being 
and our appropriate sensory experience. Yet there is more to be 
done. In the body of Christ, the cosmic war between good and evil 
was fought in earnest. Our bodies are the battleground in which 
the struggle between God and Satan, good and evil, life and death 
continues. The fallen order in which we live, Deaths dominion, is 
one we know because of bodily suffering at the level of the individ¬ 
ual (who suffers sickness, hunger, weariness, despair) and at the 
level of society (which suffers poverty, injustice, tyranny, and war). 
Just as Christ defeated Satan in and by his body, so, too, must the 

27 Horn on Our Lord, 9.1; here trans, Joseph P. Amar and Edward G. Mathews, Jr., St. 
Ephrem the Syrian: Selected Prose Works, Fathers of the Church 91 (Washington, 
DC; Catholic University of America Press, 1994) 284. 

28 H Virg. 37.2', trans. MeVey, Ephrem, 425. 

29 The Syriac term here translated “brightness” is denha, “shining fonh,” “manifesta¬ 
tion,” “epiphany,” “theophany.” 
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victory be rendered in the whole body of Christ: the body of the 
believer, the body of the church. Thus, what one does with the 
body, how one lives in the body, what one knows with the body 
are all matters vital to the process of salvation—a process in which 
God’s ultimate triumph will grant us eternal life. The oneness of 
the believer, body and soul, keeps the body at the center of the pro¬ 
cess throughout its long duration. 

Here is the point from which to assess the pervasive presence 
of ascetic practice early Syriac Christianity. At the far end of the 
spectrum (Marcionites, Manichaeans, encratites), asceticism rep¬ 
resented renunciation of a body and a world produced by an evil 
power. By contrast, at the heart of “mainstream” Syriac tradition 
the ascetic mode of life renounced not the physical world, but a 
world gone awry. Celibacy or chastity in marriage; simplicity of 
food, clothing, and possessions; care for the poor, sick, and suffer¬ 
ing—such were the requisite features of the Christian mode of life 
from Christianity’s inception. In earliest Syriac literature, the 
body of the true believer is a body rendered chaste, healed and holy 
in marriage to its Heavenly Bridegroom by living a Christian life. 
In turn, the condition of the believer’s body must be mirrored in 
the community as a whole body. Caring for others, and especially 
for the suffering, not only fulfilled the command to love one an¬ 
other, but also forged into existence a community whose life as a 
healed and consecrated community literally reflected Paradise re¬ 
gained—the image by which Edessa recalled the experience of its 
conversion to Christianity.^^ Even when a distinct monastic 
movement was set in motion during the fourth century, Syriac 
monasticism was characterized by its location in or near to villages 
and cities, and by its active ministry to the larger community, espe¬ 
cially the poor and the suffering. Monasticism continued to 

30 In the Doctrina AddaU Howard, at p. 100. The same imagery is used to characterize 
what happened to Edessa during the episcopate of its great bishop Rabbula (in office 
411/2—435/6 AD). Cf. the Vita S. Rabbulae, ed. Paul Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et 
Sanctorum 4 (Paris/Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1894; repr. Hildesheim: Georg 
Olms, 1968) 396-450. 
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represent a dedicated life of service within the body of the church, 
not a turning away or withdrawal from the world.^^ Simeon the 
Stylite was as noted for the extraordinary extent of his works of ser¬ 
vice as he was for his mortifications: from the pillar he devoted 
hours each day to preaching, counseling, healing, exorcising, and 
mediating disputes (personal, civic, and ecclesiastical) among the 
hordes of pilgrims who flocked to his pillar in endless streams. His 
body imaged the defeat of Satan’s wiles through his conquest of 
hunger, sickness, and despair in himself by means of his ascetic 
practices. As a result, in his presence the sick were healed, the 
hungry were fed, the weary received their rest. Where Simeon’s 
body was, there, too, the whole body knew its healing. 

The body is the place in which salvation happens and the instru¬ 
ment by which it is done. The body is more than the physicality of 
our existence; it provides the activity, or external expression, by which 
the salvific process takes place. Bodily acts express the believer’s inte¬ 
rior condition even as they display the living image of the body, indi¬ 
vidual and collective, redeemed. Thus in his treatise On Prayer^ 
Aphrahat can admonish that care for the weary, the sick and the poor 
is also the activity of prayer.^^ Ephrem describes an eschatological 
vision in which virgins who perform no ministry will be shut out of 
Paradise, while married women who have done good works for the 

31 It is absolutely crucial to understand the origins of Syrian monasticism within the 
service of the church. See now the superb study by Sidney H. Griffith, “Asceticism in 
the Church of Syria: The Hermeneutics of Early Syrian Monasticism,” 'm Asceticism^ 
ed. Vincent Wimbush and Richard Valantasis (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1995) 220-45; and idem, “Ephraem, the Deacon of Edessa, and the Church of the 
Empire,” in Diakonia: Studies in Honor of Robert T. Meyer, ed. T. Halton and J.P. 
Williman (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1986) 22-52. 
See S. A, Harvey, Asceticism and Society in Crisis: John of Ephesus and the 'Lives of the 
Eastern ’(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990) and Andrew Palmer, 
Monk and Mason on the Tigris Frontier: the Early History ofTur Abdin (Cambridge: 
University of Cambridge Press, 1990), for discussions of the continuing Syriac 
tradition. 

32 Aphrahat, Demonstration 4.14; ed. J. Parisot, Patrologia Syriaca 1 (1894) cols. 

37-82. There is an English translation in Sebastian P. Brock, The Syriac Fathers on 
Prayer and the Spiritual Life Cistercian Publications, 1987) 1-28. 
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needy will be let in.^^ More pointedly, Ephrem's call for the life of 
faith is one in which the believer will manifest the image of God by 
literally enacting God’s saving, healing activity: 

Let charity be portrayed in your eyes 
and in your ears the sound of truth. 

Imprint your tongue with the word of life 
and upon your hands [imprint] all alms. 

Stamp your footsteps with visiting the sick, 

and let the image of your Lord be portrayed in your heart. 

Tablets are honored because of the image of Kings. 

How much [more will] one [be honored] who 
portrayed his Lord in all his senses.^^ 

The sometimes extreme idiosyncrasies of Syrian ascetic prac¬ 
tice have their purpose from just this iconic understanding of the 
body. If one considers the literary imagery by which it is conveyed, 
and not merely the physical actions described, Syrian asceticism 
shines forth as physical metaphor. The stylite on the pillar was in¬ 
cense on an altar, the embodiment of prayer rising heavenward (as 
Ps 141:2); he was Ezekiel in his flaming chariot; he was the new 
Moses atop the new Mt. Sinai, dispensing the New Law; he was a 
living crucifix.^^ The ascetic who lived naked in the wilderness, 
grazing on wild food and living among wild beasts, held two 
dichotomized images in tension: the penance of Adam expelled 
from Paradise, fulfilled as by Nebuchadnezzar, struck with divine 
madness and wandering in the wild, grazing like an animal, his 
hair like eagles’ feathers, his nails like claws (Dan 4:28-33); and the 

33 Ephrem, Letter to Puhliusy 15. The text is edited with translation by Sebastian P. 
Brock in LeMttsion 89 (1976) 261-305. There is also a translation in Mathews and 
Amar, St. Ephrem the Syrian: Selected Prose Worksy 335-55. 

34 H Virg 2.15; trans. McVey, Ephrem, 270. 

35 Most vividly seen in the Syriac Vita S. Simeonis Stylitae, ed. P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum 
et Sanctorum 4 (Paris 1894) 507-644; the imagery is even more powerful in the Greek 
vita of Simeon the Younger, ed. and trans. P. Van den Ven, La vie ancienne de S. 
Sym^on Stylitelejeune (521-592), Subsidia Hagiographica 32 (Bruxelles, 1962-70) 2 
Vols, See the discussion in S. A. Harvey, “The Sense of a Stylite: Perspective on Sim¬ 
eon the Elder,” Vigiliae Christianae A2 (1988) 376-94. 
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life of Adam and Eve in Paradise before the fall, who lived naked 
without shame, who ate the food of the earth without toil, who 
lived in harmony among the animals (Gen 2). In an anonymous 
hymn describing these '‘grazers,” the ascetic’s body is imaged as 
the ecclesial body in microcosm, the body serving as sanctuary, the 
mind as altar, tears as the incense on that altar. 

What in the earliest Syriac tradition can best be characterized 
as the experience of "realized eschatology” (seen in the descriptions 
of the worship experience in the Odes of Solomon, for example), 
over time becomes the more profound consciousness that al¬ 
though we live in historical time, our religious life allows us to par¬ 
ticipate in the sacred time which is Gods eternal reality The iconic 
activity of the body is symbolic in our time and place, while partic¬ 
ipating in an existence where past, present, and future are brought 
together in the single outworking of Gods salvation drama. The 
body thereby offers continuity even now, into the life we will only 
fully know in the world to come. Such, for example, is the sense re¬ 
garding worship as described in the fifth-century Book of Steps: 

...by starting from these visible things [church, altar, 
and baptism], and provided our bodies become temples 
and our hearts altars, we might find ourselves in their 
heavenly counterparts which cannot be seen by the eyes 
of the flesh, migrating there and entering in while we are 
still in this visible church with its priesthood and its 
ministry acting as fair examples for all those who imitate 
there the vigils, fasting and endurance of our Lord and 
of those who have preached him.^^ 

36 The anonymous hymn, wrongly attributed to Ephrem, “On Hermits and Desert 
Dwellers,” ed. and trans. E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Sertnones IV, 
CSCO 334-5/Scr. Syr. 148-9 (Louvain, 1973); and trans. J. P. Amar, in Ascetic Be¬ 
havior in Greco-Roman Antiquity: A Sourcebook, ed. Vincent Wimbush (Minneapo¬ 
lis: Fortress Press, 1990) 66-80.1 am indebted to Gary Anderson for sharing with me 
his work on Nebuchadnezzar and Syriac penitential tradition. 

37 Book of Steps, Discourse 12.2; here trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers on Prayer, p. 46. Text 
ed. M. Kmosko, Patrologia Syriaca 5 (1926). 
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In the oneness of the human person that Syriac writers por¬ 
tray, the only real separation of body and soul is at death. Although 
a tragic severance, death is but a temporary suspension of their 
union: in the resurrected life they will again be joined. To live now 
and here as one person, body and soul, is to declare what we will be 
then and there. This is realized eschatology, yes, but also a process 
understood to bring into actuality that saved condition we seek. 
As Ephrem presents it, now we inhabit two times, chronological 
and sacred; but we await a life when we will know only onc.^^ 

Embodiment: A Way of Knowing 

What was the separation of body and soul at death, that Syriac 
writers should hold embodiment as our essential condition even 
in eternity? 

After many years in ascetic practice atop his pillar, Simeon the 
Stylite (d. 459) suffered a life-threatening outbreak of gangrene in 
his foot. In most accounts of the episode, Simeon suffered griev¬ 
ously for months until at last he was healed by a miracle. Jacob of 
Serug, in a homily written some decades later, tells the story rather 
differently: Simeon refused to succumb to this affliction sent by 
Satan, and finally amputated the diseased foot. Simeon then bid a 
poignant farewell to his severed limb, which had labored so val¬ 
iantly in Gods service: 

Why are you shaken and grieved since your hope is kept 
(quoting from Ps 42:5)? For again onto that tree from 
which you have been cut off you will be grafted. Go, wait 
for me until I come and do not grieve. For without you I 
will not rise up on the last day. Whether to the bridal 
chamber or to Gehenna 1 will walk on you. And whether 
to heaven or to the abyss, our way is one. We will be one 
when we are resurrected just as we have been, for death or 
life, for judgement or fire, or for the kingdom.. 


38 Cf. Brock, The Luminous Eye^ 29-30. 

39 Jacob of Serug, “Homily on Simeon the Stylite,” ed. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et 
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More than a vehicle of suffering, the body was also the loyal 
companion, the steadfast comrade in the cosmic battle between 
good and evil. Physical torment, whether caused by ascetic morti¬ 
fication or by illness, was understood to be an affliction from 
Satan, a test such as Job endured or Christ during the forty days in 
the wilderness. Devotion to God required extreme endurance be¬ 
cause to be with God was to be at battle against Satan. The be¬ 
lievers body was the battleground, as Christs had been. And just 
as his body was the place in which Christ defeated hunger, thirst, 
weariness, and death, so, too, must the believer also defeat Satan 
by refusing Satan victory in these assaults on the weaknesses of the 
mortal body. While scholars have interpreted Syrian asceticism as 
manifesting hatred of the body, the texts often display the opposite 
view (as Ephrem: ‘‘We love our bodies, which are akin to us, of the 
same origin:/ for our roots are dust”"^^). Hence the sorrow that af¬ 
flicts where the dead repose, as the soul yearns for its faithful 
partner. 

Ephrem spoke of the souls of the dead camped at the gates of 
Paradise, awaiting their reunion with their bodies so that they 
might enter therein, together to praise their Savior.^^ For Jacob of 
Serug, the period of separation was rather more harrowing. He 
vividly describes the souls of the dead huddled around the 
eucharistic offering at the memorial masses offered on their behalf 
There they drink the “fragrance of life” {riha d-hayye) emanating 
from the holy oblation, for sustenance until the eschaton when 
they will be rejoined to their bodies for eternity. 


Sanctorum 4, 650-65; here trans. S, A. Harvey, in Wimbush, Asceticism in 
Greco-Roman Antiquity^ 15-28, atp. 22. 

40 HNis. 50.3; trans. Brock, Harp of the Holy Spirit, p. 56. 

41 H Par 8.10. Ed. and trans. E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de 
Paradiso und Contra Julianum, CSCO \7A-5l Scr. Syr. 78-9 (Louvain, 1957). 

42 Jacob of Serug, Homily 22, ed. P. Bedjan, Homiliae Selectae Mar Jacobi Sarugensis 
(Paris/Leipzig: Otto Harrasov^^iiz, 1905) at I: 546. Cf. Michael Guinan, The Escha¬ 
tology of James of Serug (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1972). On the phrase, 
“fragrance of life” in Syriac tradition, see S. A. Harvey, “St. Ephrem on the Scent of 

Journal of Theological Studies 49 (1998) 109-128. 
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Syriac writers shared the Pauline vision that in the final resur- 
rection “we shall all be changed” (1 Cor 15:51); the resurrected 
body will not be this same body we now inhabit.^^ Yet nowhere 
does the physicality of Syriac tradition resound more clearly than 
in its vision of our existence in eternity, where the oneness of the 
believer, body and soul, will find its true life and indeed its true 
meaning. For the body changed in the eschaton will remain the 
body in which and through which we know God—and in the 
eschaton, knowing God will be the sum total of our life. Freed of 
the earthly uses and weaknesses of the body, we will find the conti¬ 
nuity from our mortal life to our immortal life through the body’s 
continuation as our instrument of knowledge. Indeed, the body 
will continue its existential role: it will be the location in which we 
receive Gods revelation. It will continue its expressive role: it will 
enact and manifest our relationship with our Creator. And, it will 
at last fulfill its epistemological role: if, in this life, the body pro¬ 
vides us limited knowledge of God, there, in the world to come, 
the body will be unlimited in what it can convey of the divine. In a 
very real sense, all that we have considered thus far as expressions 
of what embodiment means in early Syriac tradition rests on the 
conviction that whatever the changes in our resurrected body, it is 
the continuity of our bodily existence in time and eternity that 
matters. 

Syriac tradition finds its most distinctive articulation of this 
understanding in Ephrems writings, especially in his Hymns on 

43 E.g., Aphrahat, Demonstrations 6. \ Ay 18; 8; 22. Ephrem, HPar 5:8-10. See the fine 
study by Caroline Walker Bynum, The Resurrection of the Body in Western Christian¬ 
ity, 200-1336York: Columbia University Press, 1995), including her interest¬ 
ing discussion of Aphrahat and Ephrem, at pp. 71-8. 

44 Cf J. Danidou, “Terre et Paradis chez les Peres de Pfiglise,” Eranos Jahrbuch 22 
(1953) 433-72, where the Ephrem’s Hymns on Paradise are his case study for the 
physicality of the afterlife. For a striking example of patristic diversity on this matter, 
however, compare the totality of sensory experience evoked in Ephrem’s Hymns on 
Paradise, with Augustine of Hippo, City of God, 22.30. In Augustine’s presentation, 
the bodily dimension of the resurrected life is dominated by the experience of perfect 
sight, to the virtual exclusion of the other senses. 
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Paradise.^^ The relation between sense perception and religious 
epistemology is a major concern for Ephrem, for whom, as noted 
earlier, all of creation is marked with the imprint of its Maker."^^ 
Ephrem insists that sense perception and bodily experience are 
necessary for our knowledge of and encounter with God in eter¬ 
nity no less than in the present dispensation. 

In Ephrems view, soul and body require each other for exis¬ 
tence even in the world to come. Without the body, the soul 
would not be able to perceive or be conscious of Paradise (the root 
here is rgsh, to feel, perceive, be conscious or aware of). Ephrem 
discusses this in Hymns on Paradise 8, from which I quote at 
length: 

...I considered 
how the soul cannot 

have perception of Paradise 
without its mate, the body, 
its instrument and lyre. 

That the soul cannot see 

without the body’s frame, 
the body itself persuades, 

since if the body becomes blind 
the soul is blind in it 

groping about with it; 
see how each looks 

and attests to the other, 
how the body has need of the soul 
in order to live, 

and the soul too requires the body 
in order to see and to hear. 


45 I will use the translation by Sebastian P, Brock, St Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns on Par- 
adise (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1990). This book includes an 
excellent introduction and commentary on these hymns. 

46 See the discussion in Harvey, “St. Ephrem on the Scent of Salvation.” 
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Though the soul exists 
of itself and for itself, 
yet without its companion 
it lacks true existence; 

If the soul, while in the body, 
resembles an embryo 
and is unable to know 

either itself or its companion, 
how much more feeble will it then be 
once it has left the body, 
no longer possessing on its own 
the senses 

which are able to serve 
as tools for its use. 

For it is through the senses of its companion 
that it shine forth and becomes evident/^ 

Ephrem then notes that God did not place Adam in Paradise 
until he was fully made, body and soul: “The soul could not enter 
there [into Paradise]/ of itself and for itself.” Together body and 
soul entered Paradise, together they left after the Fall, together 
they will enter again in the resurrection."^^ Ephrem is positing two 
important points here. First, knowledge has a sensory, 
noncognitive base. Gaining access to knowledge requires the 
body s active receptivity to what lies outside it. Sensory experience 
is not the whole content of what is to be known, but without its 
contribution nothing can be fully encountered or comprehended. 
Second, the soul itself has no real existence without the body to 
render it present and active. Ephrem bypasses the problem of a 
mind/body split, and leaves aside the problematic of rationality as 
a basis for knowledge. Instead, he posits sense perception as an es¬ 
sential method of knowing, particularly crucial to that which 
defies the limitations of human understanding—God. 

47 HPar 8.2b, 4, 5b, 6. Trans, Brock, Hymns on Paradise, 132-3. 

48 HPar%,9. 
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There is a recognition here that we know first by encounter, by 
bodily experience, before we can process understanding. This 
epistemological function of the body is what makes the body cru¬ 
cial to human existence. It is for this purpose, it seems, that God 
created the body in the first place. Gods consistent activity in rela¬ 
tion to humanity, whether in creation or in redemption, has been 
the revelation of God s being. As we have noted, Ephrem declares 
that all that God has wrought is stamped with God s mark. For 
Ephrem this is true in this world and in Paradise: “In Eden and in 
the inhabited earth are parables of our Lord./ Who is able to gather 
the likeness of the symbols of Him,/ all of Whom is portrj^ed in 
all?/ In scripture He is written, in nature He is engraved.” ^ The 
raison d'etre for Paradise, then, no less than for this world, is to 
manifest Gods revelation. 

What is the nature of Paradise that we should need our bodies 
to perceive it? Why should we need to experience it in bodily 
terms? Ephrems Hymns on Paradise are a tour-de-force for the 
senses, reminiscent of the Song of Songs in their lush sensuality. 
Paradise here is a place of breathtaking, sumptuous beauty: shim¬ 
mering in resplendent light, billowing with myriad exquisite 
scents, its colors gleaming, its tastes and sounds a marvel. Flowers, 
fountains, perfumes, blossoms, trees laden with fruits abound “in 
endless variety.” The body, healed and glorified in its resurrected 
state, is robed now in “garments of glory” that replace its former 
“garments of shame.” In this condition the body, no longer hin¬ 
dered, receives utterly the sensory onslaught that Paradise pours 
forth on every side. “Being unburdened,/ the senses stand in awe 
and delight/ before the divine Majesty.”^^ In Paradise ones entire 
being will be permeated by the encounter with the divine. Living 
there will be the absolute experience of Gods presence. 

Cognitivity, or rational thought, positions a person apart from 
the object of consideration. What Ephrem describes is an 

49 H Virg 8,2-3; trans. MeVey, Ephrem, 298. 

50 H Par 9.6y 17; Brock, Hymns on Paradise, 138, 142. 
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encounter between subject and object in which the person will be 
saturated at every level of awareness and being by the object 
sought, to the point where the subjective encounter is swallowed 
up by the immensity of presence in the midst of what is divine. 
Significantly, however, the human self is not lost in this event, nor 
obliterated by the power of God’s Being. Rather, here is a relation¬ 
ship between creature and Creator of completion, of full realiza¬ 
tion of self within Self. The resurrected life is that condition in 
which nothing separates us from God. Bathed in divinity from 
without, we will radiate divinity from within, aglow from our 
inmost heart to our outermost limbs. Those who enter Paradise 
will be astonished at what they become: 

People behold themselves 
in glory 

and wonder at themselves, 

discovering where they are. 

The nature of their bodies, 

once troubled and troublesome, 
is now tranquil and quiet, 
resplendent 

from without in beauty, 

and from within with purity, 
the body in evident ways, 

the soul in hidden ways.^^ 

Ephrem describes Paradise as a “total encounter.” Yet he ad¬ 
monishes that his description is itself a didactic metaphor: ulti¬ 
mately, the instrument of the body, or the medium of sense 
perception, provides a pale analogy for what will be. 

Do not let your intellect 

be disturbed by mere names, 
for Paradise has simply clothed itself 
in terms that are akin to you; 
it is not because it is impoverished 


51 H Par, 7.12; trans. Brock, Hymns on Paradise, 123. 
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that it has put on your imagery; 
rather, your nature is far too weak 
to be able 

to attain to its greatness, 

and its beauties are much diminished 
by being depicted in the pale colors 
with which you are familiar.^^ 

For Ephrem, the incarnation is not only an action of redemp¬ 
tion, it is also an action of revelation in terms of exactly this 
epistemological quality of bodily experience. “That unreachable 
power came down and put on limbs that could be touched so that 
the needy could approach Him and, embracing His humanity, 
become aware of His divinity.”^^ In our fallen condition, the reve¬ 
lation of nature and indeed of scripture proved insufficient for re¬ 
turning us to God. Christ incarnate brought a directness of 
encounter that we could not experience in any other way, ironi¬ 
cally so since it was Christ s incarnate body that seemed to deny his 
divinity: “ [Scribes and Pharisees] spoke ill of our Lord because of 
His body and thought that He was not God. They threw Him 
down, yet it was because of His body—the body they experienced 
as passing among them—that they recognized that He is God.”^^ 
Ephrem depicts Death as shocked when the risen Christ returned 
to Sheol for His body, paradoxically that which separates us from 
God and that by which God would join us again to Godself: 
“Death was amazed at You in Sheol,/ that You sought Your gar¬ 
ment and found [it]./ O Wise One Who lost what was found/ in 
order to find the lost!”^^ 

Gods activity is revelation; the means by which we ourselves 
know that revelation is the sensory experience of the body in 
which we encounter it. In the incarnation God poured Godself 

52 H Par 11.6; trans. Brock, Hymns on Paradise, 156, 

53 Horn on Our Lord, 10.2; trans. Mathews and Amar, Ephrem: Prose, p. 286. 

54 Horn on Our Lord, 21.5; trans. Amar, Ephrem: Prose, p. 297. 

55 H Wr^30. 12; trans. MeVey, Ephrem, 397. 
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into the body, the instrument of our knowing. In sacrament, 
Christ enters into each of our bodies, so that nothing separates our 
bodies from His. “Ears even heard Him, eyes saw Him,/ hands 
even touched Him, the mouth ate Him./ Limbs and senses gave 
thanks to/ the One Who came and revived all that is corporeal. 

Ephrem insists that sense perception is the foundational experi¬ 
ence of the human-divine encounter, while he repeatedly admon¬ 
ishes that the senses are insufficient for the task.^^ Inadequate at 
best, the senses are a feeble medium through which to receive 
knowledge of God. Nonetheless, in Ephrems view it is precisely 
their inadequacy that renders them crucial. When open to God, the 
senses receive Gods revelation at every turn; they take it in, they 
convey it, they mediate, they actively encounter and transmit. What 
they do not do is intentionally, willfully, or consciously manipulate 
what they receive; they do not function as does the rational mind. 
For Ephrem, rationality is the process of "investigation.” The au¬ 
tonomous effort of the mind to investigate God is where humanity 
falls astray, since God cannot be fathomed by the human intellect. 
Investigation is, in Ephrems formulation, the source of all error, all 
heresy, precisely because it depends on the radical separation of sub¬ 
ject from object. It takes place when the mind attempts to be the 
source of its own knowledge. Investigation is, so to speak, the seek¬ 
ing of disembodied knowledge: therein it fails. 

For all its weaknesses, the body remains our constant 
epistemological source in relation to God. When its experiences 
are received by us in our whole selves—^when body and mind 
function as the unity they were created to be—then the hubristic 
dangers of intellectual autonomy are averted. We cannot know 
God by separating ourselves from God. We can only know God by 
allowing Gods revelation to permeate the whole of our being. 

Our Lord has become our living bread, 

and we shall delight in our new cup. 

56 //Mzf 4.144-5; trans. MeVey, Ephrem, 100. 

57 E.g., HNati.\G,2h HNatl5.U-^-, HPar9.27; //Par 11.6-8. 
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Come, let us eat it without investigation, 
and without scrutiny let us drink His cup. 

Who disdains blessings and fruits 
and sits down to investigate their nature? 

A human being needs to live. Come let us live and not die 
in the depth of investigation.^^ 

Ancient Christianity defined God as ineffable and inconceiv¬ 
able. It thereby heightened the significance of sense perception 
specifically as a noncognitive process of knowing. From such a 
view, the body becomes the instrument by which God is known in 
relation to the believer and the believer in relation to God. In exis¬ 
tential terms the body is where we experience God; it is where we 
receive divine initiative. Further, the body expresses our response 
to what we receive: it provides the activity by which we articulate 
our relationship to the divine. Above all, the body fulfills an 
epistemological role: it is the medium through which we first en¬ 
counter the divine and it offers a knowledge of God through that 
encounter that cannot be gained in any other way. In early Syriac 
tradition, embodiment is the condition that defines our existence 
in time, as it will also define it in eternity. For these writers, the ex¬ 
istential, expressive, and epistemological qualities of life in the 
body are seamlessly interwoven, right across the divide between 
this world and the eschaton. This is why Ephrem can say that the 
works we do now will be the healing we experience there, in 
Paradise: 

Whoever has washed the feet of the saints 
will himself be cleansed in that dew; 
to the hand that had stretched out 
to give to the poor 
will the fruits of the trees 
themselves stretch out; 
the very footsteps of him 

who visited the sick in their affliction 


58 //16.5; McVey,£;>/?r^w, 330. 
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do the flowers make haste 
to crown with blooms, 
jostling to see 

which can be first to kiss his steps, 

Here, for these writers, is our healing and our hope: salvation is a 
life we will live. And because we know this now in our limited, tem¬ 
porary, mortal body, we will know it there in a fullness that defies our 
rational understanding but brings to completion the nature of our 
embodiment. We will be at home, and we will know it. 


59 H Par 7.17; trans. Brock, Hymns on Paradise, 125. 
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“A CONTEMPLATIVE AND A LITURGIST”: 
FATHER GEORGES FLOROVSKY ON THE 
CORPUS DIONYSIACUM 

Alexander Golitzin 

In his obituary of Fr. Georges Florovsky, published in the 
1980 volume of Sobornost, Rowan Williams states that Father 
Georges’ “stature as a creative theologian of the first order becomes 
more and more plain,” and, later on, defines his “originality” as 
“invariably a rediscovery of the perennial freshness of the heart of 
the Gospel, in scripture and liturgy, and in the great fathers of the 
Church.”^ He goes on to observe that Father Georges saw Chris¬ 
tianity’s appropriation of late antique Hellenism through the 
medium of patristic literature as “an achievement of Christian 
freedom,” such that Christian Hellenism “cannot therefore be ig¬ 
nored or canceled out,” but remains “an inescapable datum” for all 
theologizing to come.^ 

It was, to a use a much beloved Florovskian adverb, precisely in 
this spirit that Fr. Georges undertook his analysis of the Greek asceti- 
cal and mystical writers, a work recently made available in English in 
Volume X of his Collected Works? The whole study is set in the frame 
of a reply, on behalf of Christian Hellenism, to the Reformation cri¬ 
tique of Christian asceticism, and in particular as a response to the in¬ 
fluential book by Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros, A section 
answering Nygren by name both begins Ae book ^ and concludes it,^ 

1 Rowan Williams, “Georges Florovsky (1893-1979): The Theologian,” Sobomost 
2:1 (1980) 70. 

2 I bid., 70-7 \. 

3 The Byzantine Ascetic and Spiritual Fathers (Belmont, MA, 1987). 

4 Ibid., 20-25. 

5 Ibid., 249-252. 
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and, at many points in between, Florovsky is at pains to come back 
to his argument against the Swedish theologian. Nygren’s funda¬ 
mental thesis was that the ascetical and mystical tradition of 
Christian antiquity represented a betrayal of the Gospel, in sum a 
surrender of the biblical faith to paganism, and in particular to the 
theme of an ascending eros so prominent in Platonic thought from 
Plato’s own Symposium to the works of Proclus.^ For the Lutheran 
bishop, “Christian Hellenism” was strictly a non-starter, an 
oxymoron. 

Nygren certainly had a solid basis for his objections to classical 
Christian mysticism in the original writers of the Reformation, 
and especially in the latter’s founding teacher, Dr. Martin Luther. 
Luther’s rejection of the writings and influence of the mysterious 
Dionysius the Areopagite is well known, for example: “Dionysius 
is most pernicious; he platonizes more than he christianizes,” and, 
“I advise you to shun like the^lague that ‘Mystical Theology’ of 
Dionysius and similar books.Nygren must have had these decla¬ 
rations in mind throughout the writing of much of his book. 
Dionysius, for both Luther and his latter day disciple, was the very 
epitome of a Christianity gone awry: “The fundamental Neopla¬ 
tonism,” writes Nygren concerning the Areopagite, “is but scant¬ 
ily covered with an exceedingly thin Christian veneer.”^ In 
addition, backwards and forwards along the tradition running 
from the Alexandrines through the fourth century monks to 

6 See, for example, Nygren’s introductory remarks on ‘'Two Opposed Fundamental 
Motifs,” 30-40, and on “The Heavenly Eros,” 49-58, in Agape and Eros, trans. 
Phillip S. Watson (Philadelphia, rev. ed. 1953). For Nygren on Plato, see 166-181, 
esp. his view that eros is, by definition, “egocentric love,” 179-181, and for Plotinus, 
186-199, and Proclus, 566-575. 

7 Nygren quotes these and other observations of Luther. See ibid., 705-706, and the 
notes to both pages. They are from, respectively, the “Disputation of 1537” and The 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church. See also the article by Karlfried Froehlich, 
“Pseudo-Dionysius and the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century,” in Pseudo- 
Dionysius: the Complete Works, trans. and ed. Colm Liubheid and Paul Rorem (N.Y., 
1987), 33-46, esp. 41-42, notes 36-38. 

8 Agape and Eros, 576. 
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Gregory Nyssa, and beyond to John of the Ladder (the territory, 
with the exception of the first, covered by Florovsky’s volume), 
Dionysius provided a key to what had gone amiss in the literature 
of Christian experience prior to Luther’s discovery of Galatians? 

It is therefore no accident that Fn Georges, after two long chap- 
ters on the place of ascesis in the New Testament and a consideration 
of fourth century and Reformed objections to monasticism, conse¬ 
crates the most extensive of his considerations of individual patristic 
writers to Dionysius/^ His analysis of the Corpus Dionysiacum is alto¬ 
gether impressive and, equally, marked as well by certain, distinct res¬ 
ervations and questions. The essay is first of all remarkable for its 
assimilation of the best of twentieth century scholarship available to 
the writer right up to the years just before his death. There is no vain 
effort, for example, to defend Dionysius’ sub-apostolic provenance. 
Florovsky fiilly accepts the work of H. Koch and J. Stiglmayr, at the 
century’s beginnings, which first conclusively demonstrated the cor¬ 
pus ties with Proclus and late Neoplatonism.^ ^ In this connection, I 

9 In Nygren’s presentation, ibid,y 576-593, Dionysius is the climax of the betrayal 
begun by the Alexandrians, 349-392, and institutionalized by the “monastic piety” 
of Maximus the Confessor and John of the Ladder, 594-603, after whom, in the 
ninth century, “the victorious march of Pseudo-Dionysius through the West” 
began, 603-604. For a recent presentation of much the same thesis, though shorn of 
the eros/agape diisuncuon as a key to the question, see Paul Rorem’s commentary on 
Dionysius, Pseudo-Dionysius: a Commentary on the Texts and an Introduction to their 
Influence (N.Y., 1993), especially the analysis of the Mystical Theology and its influ¬ 
ence on the West, 183-225. In his treatment of the Latin reception, 214-225, 
Rorem lays particular emphasis on the addition the “Western” theme of love for the 
crucified Christ to Dionysius* essentially Christless and loveless presentation of the 
mystical ascent. He is honest, though, and acknowledges his debt to the tradition of 
the Lutheran Reform on page 239. For his more recent critiques of Dionysius from a 
Lutheran perspective, see his essays, “Martin Luther*s Christocentric Critique of 
Pscudo-Dionysian Spirituality,” Lutheran QuarterlyYH (1997) 291-307, and “Em¬ 
pathy and Evaluation in Medieval Church History and Pastoral Ministry: A Lu¬ 
theran Reading of Pseudo-Dionysius,” The Princeton Seminary Bulletin XIX.2 ns 
(1998) 99-115. 

10 Ascetic and Spiritual Fathers^ 204-229. 

11 Ibid,y 204, on Proclus generally, and 222 on Dionysius’ debt to the latter’s doctrine 
of evil. Both H. Koch and J. Stiglmayr published in the same year, 1895, on 
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can also detect traces ofV. Lossky and J. Vanneste in his handling 
of—and difficulties with—the philosophical and theological 
structures of the text.*^ He has also clearly taken into account and 
digested the works of Stiglmayr, Lebon, Honigmann, Hornus and 
Dalmais, among others, linking Dionysius to the region of 
Syria-Palestine, ^ as well as P. Sherwood’s and H. von Balthasar’s 
contributions with regard to the probable milieu of the corpus, 

Dionysius’ dependence on Prod us. Koch later, 1900, published his massive vv^ork, 
Pseudo-Dionysius in seinen Beziehungen zum Neoplatonismus und Mysterienweseny 
ever after an essential tool for Dionysian research, while Stiglmayr’s Das Aufkommen 
der Ps.-Dionysischen Schrifien (Feldkirch, 1895), traced the reception of the corpus 
and placed it in Syria-Palestine. The relationship to Proclus had been noted in the 
Scholia attached to the MSS of Dionysius from at least the late sixth century {PG 
21D), though the scholiast tried to argue that the pagan had cribbed ftom the Chris¬ 
tian. Koch thus opened his article on Dionysius and Proclus with the observation 
that the relationship should simply be reversed. 

12 Father Georges’ reference to the “dynamism” of the Dionysian “analogies,” or para¬ 
digms, on page 218 recalls V. Lossky, “La Notion des ‘Analogies’ chez Denys le 
Pseudo-Areopagite,” Archives dhistoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age V 
(1931), 179- 309, while his difficulties in reconciling the Areopagite’s “Theological 
Vision” with his “Structure and Order of the World,” 221-226, brings to mind the 
chasm between these two aspects of Dionysius emphasized especially by J. Vanneste, 
Le mysthe de Dieu (Brussels, 1959), esp. 30-36. 

13 See Florovsky’s remarks on pages 206 and 210. Stiglmayr, Aujkommeny and “Eine 
syrische Liturgie als Vorlage des Pseudo-Areopagite,” Zeitf.kath.Theologie 33 
(1909) 383-385, for the Syrian ties. Florovsky also dismisses, 205, the attempts to 
identify Dionysius with any known figure in the early sixth century, especially 
Severus. The latter’s candidacy was advanced by Stiglmayr in two articles printed in 
SchoLtstik 3 and 7 (1928 and 1933) 1-17 and 161-189, and 52-67, but refuted by 
J. Lebon in another pair of articles in Revue de Phistoire ecclesiastique 26 and 28 (1930 
and 1933) 880-915 and 296-313 respectively. The Dionysian corpus’ Syrian trajec¬ 
tory was traced by J. Hornus, “Le corpus dionysien en syriaque,” Parole d’Orient 1 
(1970) 69-73. Father Georges may also have had in mind the attempt by E. 
Honigmann to identify Dionysius as Peter the Iberian, Pierre Piberien etles icrits du 
Pseudo-Denys PAreopagite (Brussels, 1952), replied to R.Roques, “Pierre I’lberien et 
le corpus dionysien,” Revue de Phistoire des religions 145 (1954) 69-98, but recently 
revived by M. van Esbroeck, “Peter the Iberian and Dionysius the Areopagite: 
Honigmann’s thesis revisited,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 59,1 (1993) 
217-227. There are aspects to Honigmann’s thesis which are tantalizing, in particu¬ 
lar his description of Peter’s milieu in Palestine, 39-45, and the latter’s contacts with 
Athenian platonism via the Empress Eudoxia while at the imperial court, but too lit¬ 
tle hard evidence to make a positive identification stick. 
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that is, their work on, respectively, Sergius of Reshaina and John 
of Scythopolis/^ C. Pera, W. Voelker, H. Puech, R. Roques and 
others also receive their due, although (like all the above) none are 
cited, with respect to the Alexandrian, Cappadocian and generally 
fourth century influences on the Areopagitica}^ In short, the 
modern debate is fully represented in this twenty-five page analy¬ 
sis—and I shall return shortly to that note of debate. 

Secondly, however, Fr. Georges is never merely the compiler or 
echo of other people s opinions, whether ancient or modern. The 
very considerable body of Dionysian scholarship is placed in the 


14 Florovsky touches on John and Sergius, Dionysius’ first translator into Syriac, in 
205-206. The Scholia were identified as chiefly John’s work by Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, “Das Scholienwerkdes Johannes von ScythopoUs,” Scholastik 15 (1940) 
16-38, and more rccendy seconded with singular force by Beate Maria Suchla, “Die 
sogennanten Maximus Scholien des Corpus Dionysiacum Arcopagiticum,” 
Nachrichten dcrAkadaniederWissenschaftin Goettingen (1980) 31-66. For Sergius, 
see P, Sherwood, “Sergius of Reshaina and the Syriac Versions of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius,” Sacris Erudiri 4 (1952) 174-184, and “Mimro de Serge de 
Reshaina sur la vie spirituelle,” Orient syrien 5 and 6 (1960 and 1961) 433-457; 
95-111 and 121-156. 

15 Florovsky on the Alexandrian influence, 225, on the Cappadocians (especially 
Nyssa), 21 Iff., and on Cyril of Jerusalem, 228. C. Pera, “Denys le mystique et la 
Thiomachia, ** Revue des sciencesphibsophiquesetthiologiqties 15 (1936) 5-75, was the 
first to detail Dionysius* links with the Cappadocians, though in the service of an at¬ 
tempt to date the corpus in the late fourth century. H.-C. Pucch’s “La t^n^bre mys¬ 
tique chez le pseudo-Denys I’ar^opagite,” first published in itudes Carmilitaines 
23,2 (1938) 33-53, and rep. in En quite de la gnoseyoL I (Paris, 1978), 119-141, 
placed the Arcopagite’s famous “darkness” firmly in the context of Philo and then 
Origen and Nyssa on the Song of Songs. W. Voelker’s Kontemplation undEkstase hei 
Ps.-Dionysius Areopagita (Wiesbaden, 1958), provides a great many parallels from 
the whole of patristic literature prior to the AreopagtHca^ chiefly from the Alexan¬ 
drian, Cappadocian, and mystagogical writers, but docs so regrettably without 
much critical sense, being too often satisfied by the simple juxtaposition of texts. R. 
Roques* L univers dionysien (Paris, 1954) makes occasional references to the patristic 
background (about eighty in a work of nearly four hundred pages). L. Bouyer, The 
Spirituality of the New Testament and the FatherSy trans. M. Ryan (N.Y., 1982), 
384-392, and von Balthasar in Herrlichkeit: eine theologische Aesthetik vol.II 
(Einsiedcln, 1964), 228-289, provide perhaps the best, brief attempts to place 
Dionysius within the patristic continuum. Von Balthasar in particular is markedly 
sensitive to the importance of the Origenist tradition, especially Evagrius. 
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service of a typically brilliant, lapidary—verging at times on the 
curt, or even gnomic—exposition of the corpus* mzm lines of 
thought, its place in Eastern Christian literature, and with an eye 
cocked toward the response to Nygren. In connection with the 
latter, Florovsky, in a way reminiscent of Lossky on the Dionysian 
“Analogies,” underlines the dynamic character of the Areopagite’s 
cosmos, in particular his logoi or paradeigmata as comprising the 
key to a profound re-working of the cosmos of Plato and the later 
Neoplatonists.*^ In contrast to both the latter, the “prototypes are 
not things themselves.,.but also goals...the implementation [of 
which] presupposes co-^2iXXAQ\p2iXAon,,.theou synergon genesthai**^^ 
Here is the mystery of the rational creature and the sovereignty of 
its will in response to its Creator that forms the core of Fr. Geor¬ 
ges’ answer to the Reformers, his book’s leimotifzs announced in 
its opening pages, that “in freely creating man God willed to give 
man an inner, spiritual freedom.The bulk of the rest of his 
analysis of the Areopagite serves to illustrate the latter’s continuity 
with the tradition. Themes covered in the discussion of earlier 
writers, whether the role of motion {kinesis) and repose {stasis) in 
Evagrius, or the imageless quality of prayer in Nilus, whether the 
soul’s divestiture of itself through wholly putting on God—the 
“mystical theology”—of Mark the Hermit, or Diadochus of 
Photiki’s stress on silence, whether Gregory of Nyssa’s role as 
“chief inspirer” of the Corpus Dionysiacum, or the echoes of the 
fourth century mystagogues such as Cyril of Jerusalem in the trea¬ 
tise on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy y all find their place in the ac¬ 
count of Dionysius. The Areopagite thus appears, with the one 
very notable exception being the Macarian Homilies (Florovsky’s 

16 Florovsky, 218. 

17 Ibid^^ quoting Celestial Hierarchy \\\,2 165B. 

18 Ibid,l\. 

19 The parallels in Ascetic and Spiritual Fathers are as follows: Evagrius on stasis and 
kinesisy 177--178 paralleled by 215 on Dionysius; Nilus on imageless prayer 184 by 
212-213 on the analogue in Dionysius; Mark the Hermit 189 and Diodochus of 
Photiki 196-197 on silence by 213 on Dionysius; Gregory of Nyssa 144 with 213 on 
Dionysius; and Cyril of Jerusalem 228 on the mysteries. 
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second largest chapter devoted to a single writer), as providing a 
kind of summary of the writers who preceded him. Dionysius is 
himself summed up early on in the chapter with the phrase I have 
chosen for the title of this essay, as “not so much a theologian as a 
contemplative observer and a liturgist.”^^ 

The expression, “not a theologian,’" applies in what I take to be 
a double sense. First, as Koch noted a century ago and 
Coulumbaritsis much more recently, Dionysius is not much given 
to argument or demonstration.^' Even his celebrated pirating of 
Proclus’ de malorum substancia, though reproducing many of the 
latter s conclusions, is largely devoid of the Athenian philosopher s 
detailed argumentation. What remains is in good part a series of 
dictay statements, on the nature of evil whose inadequacy 
Florovsky rightly notes, but whose fundamental agreement with 
Gregory of Nyssa, “at least in meaning,” he also points out—and 
perhaps it is only fair to add that Gregory himself does not do all 
that well on this subject.^^ The second sense of “not a theologian,” 
however, is much more serious. It takes us back first of all to that 
note of reserve and question I referred to above in Fr. Georges’ 
analysis. Second, it recalls the questions raised about Dionysius’ 
Christianity by Luther and his disciples. Thus, third, it introduces 
us to the heart of the debate which still whirls around this mysteri¬ 
ous writer. If Florovsky speaks on the whole quite approvingly of 

20 Ibid.,2\0. 

21 H.Koch, “Proklos als Quelle der pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in der Lehre vom 
Boesen,” Phibbgus (1895) 438-454, and L. Couloubaritsis, “Le sens de la notion 
‘Demonstration’ chez le Pseudo-Denys,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 75 (1982) 
319-335. More recently still and in greater detail on Dionysius’ lack of originality 
here, see C. Steel, “Proclus et Denys: de I’existence du mal,” in Y. de Andia, ed., 
Denys Variopagite et saposteriti en orient et en Occident (Paris, 1997), 89-116. 

22 Koch, “Quelle,” 446 and 451-452, and Couloubaritsis, 329-330. 

23 Ascetic and Spiritual Fathers, 221-222. For the difficulty Gregory, and the Cappadocians 
in general, had with evil, see Brooks Otis, “Cappadocian Thought as a coherent Sys¬ 
tem,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 12 (1958) 94-124. For Dionysius and Gregory on the 
subject, Pera, “Denys le mystique,” 33-34. The latter’s views on Dionysius’ essential 
debt to fourth century arguments, whether or not mediated by Proclus, was seconded by 
E.Corsini, II Tratto De Divinibus Nominibus (Torino, 1962), esp. 12-35. 
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the corpus' “Theological Vision,” he is markedly disapproving 
when it comes to Dion^^sius’ understanding of the “Structure and 
Order of the World.” The problem here is the “staircaseprinci- 
pie,” Fr. Georges’ phrase for the Dionysian hierarchies. This 
principle, Florovsky complains, acts to “shield” God from man 
through the interposition of the angelic orders and thus “reveals a 
certain vagueness in Dionysius’ christological ideas.Referring 
to the corpus''iiA. Epistle, he adds that the Areopagite “overem¬ 
phasizes the mysteriousness and ineffability of the [Christ’s] man¬ 
ifestation. The Godhead stays hidden after the this manifestation 
and even in the manifestation itself.This leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that “the image of the God-man is not the focal point of 
Dionysius’ spiritual experience.The hierarchic element in the 
Corpus Dionysiacum is simply “too sharp,” too “harshly colored,” 
after the manner of Clement and Origen, “by the late Judaic and 
Hellenistic idea of mediation. 

This is quite a significant admission. The argument against 
Nygren and company “hiccoughs” when it comes to the writer 
whom we might take as an Ansatzpunkt for the Reformation cri¬ 
tique of earlier Christian mysticism. With respect to a very impor¬ 
tant point, nothing less than the person of Jesus Christ, Dionysius 
emerges as, indeed, more a “platonizer” (or at least a Hellenizer) 
than a Christian. Credit must be given Fr. Georges for honesty 
here. He has admitted a weak point in his defense of the tradition, 
especially after having sketched earlier in his essay the near imme¬ 
diate reception and enormous prestige Dionysius enjoyed on the 
appearance of his corpus and in subsequent Christian thought. 

24 Dionysius’ “Theological Vision” is Florovsky’s sub-heading for 211 -220, his “Struc¬ 
ture and Order of the World” for 221-228. 

25 Ascetic and Spiritual Writers, 22 1. 

26 Ibid., 225. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid., 205-206. 
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In his usual laconic way, Florovsky has also put his finger on what 
is perhaps the problem most exercising Dionysian interpreters this 
century. How does the picture of Moses climbing up Sinai to 
enjoy the immediate experience of God, as expressed in the Mysti¬ 
cal Theologyy square both with the role of Christ and with the ap¬ 
parently immutable nature of the “staircase principle” insisted 
upon in the treatises on the hierarchies?^^ In the terms of Fr. Geor¬ 
ges’ sub-headings, how does Dionysius’ theological vision relate to 
the structure and order of his world? 

In the space left to me I would like to attempt a reply to that 
question. I will do so, first, by using certain hints already present in 
the volume on Byzantine Ascetic and Spiritual Writers^ both in the 
chapter on Dionysius and elsewhere, and, secondly, by bringing to 
bear on the issue some advances in scholarship, with respect both 
to Dionysian and to other areas of inquiry, which have appeared 
since Fr. Georges’ death. In so doing, I hope I may lend amplifica¬ 
tion to some of his own observations as well as offer a modest con¬ 
tribution toward strengthening his reply to Nygren. 

The Florovskian observations I have in mind are four. First, Fr. 
Georges’ summation of the Areopagite as contemplative and litur- 
gist. Second, there is his gnomic statement, although quite unde¬ 
veloped, that “One should look for his [Dionysius’] homeland in 
the East, and in Syria rather than Egypt.Third, we have his 
remark that Dionysius’ “path to God leads through the 
Church,”^^ and fourth, a sentence which comes at the very begin¬ 
ning of the chapter on the Corpus Dionysiacum: “It hardly seems 

31 The question was posed sharply and elegantly by J. Hornus, “Quelques reflections k 
propos du Pseudo-Denys I’Areopagite et de la mystique chretienne en general,” 
Revue de Vhistoire et de philosophic religieuse 27 (1947) 37-63, csp. 39-41. Roques, 
L universy and more emphatically, Vanneste, MysthCy see the tension as reflecting 
two different and unrelated ways of approaching God. B. Brons, Gott und die 
Seienden (Goettingen, 1976), in particular sees the role of Christ in the corpus as an 
ornamental concession to Christian sensibilities, but without any effective place in 
Dionysius^ thought—a mere “doublet” of the universal action of divine Providence. 

32 Ascetic and Spiritual Fathersy 214. 

33 Ibid.yllG. 
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possible that the patent anachronism of the document could have 
remained unnoticed...historical memory at the time was not that 
weak.”^"^ The latter remark, with almost plaintive tone, and in 
view of the problems that ‘‘hierarchy” apparently poses for an or¬ 
thodox Christology, is clearly an implicit question. How could 
this man have been accepted, and accepted so thoroughly, given 
the theological problems his writings seem to represent? Here, 
too, is the real danger the Dionysian “hiccough” poses the larger 
project of replying to Nygren and company. The latter would 
surely reply that Dionysius found a ready audience because, obvi¬ 
ously, the Christian tradition had already been drinking far too 
long and much too deeply at Plato’s well.^^ 

My own view, the fruit of some years pondering the Areopa^tica, 
together with a couple of recent discoveries in an unlikely quarter, is 
that the apparent tension between theology, that is, the experience of 
God, and hierarchy, and thus between both and Christology, is more 
apparent than real. P. Rorems publications on the corpus during the 
80s, and this very year,^^ have done much to bind the seeming 

34 Ibid.,2{)A. 

35 See note 9 above. The usual explanations for Dionysius’ rapid acceptance invoke in 
particular the effect of his pseudonym together with the efforts of John of 
Scythopolis and Maximus Confessor to supply a “christological corrective.” For a 
summary of this view, see J. Pelikan’s “The Odyssey of Dionysian Spirituality.” 
Pseudo-Dionysim: the Complete Works^ 11-24, esp. 15fF. In my mind and—I 
think—Florovsky’s, this explanation is inadequate. Rather, one must surely ask why 
John and Maximus, and even Severus before them, were so anxious to embrace and 
defend the orthodoxy of the corpus. Why trouble if he were clearly a fake and deeply 
heterodox? Both men, moreover, were quite sufficiently versed in late antique 
thought to discern his sources in Neoplatonism. The answer must be that they, like 
the mysterious author, saw something in the philosophers that they thought good 
and worthwhile. Further, I would add that they recognized in him, as opposed to 
reading into him, themes and approaches in the Tradition that all of them em¬ 
braced. Here then is the real force, and sting, of Nygren’s argument, as well as of Fr. 
Georges’ implicit question. 

36 See his Biblical and Liturgical Symbols within the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis (To¬ 
ronto, 1984), together with the works already cited. On Moses and the ascent up 
Sinai, see his “Moses as the Paradigm for the Liturgical Spirituality of 
Pseudo-Dionysius,” Studia Patristica 18,2 (1989) 275-*279. 
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chasm between hierarchy and theology previously emphasized by 
J. Vanneste and reflected by Fr. Georges.^^ On the other hand, 
Rorem scarcely replies to the question of a non-Christocentric 
Dionysius—if anything, his views on that subject are much stron¬ 
ger than Florovsky’s,^^ I think that the answer lies in the corpus' 
understanding of the Church, and that we will find an important 
clue to Dionysius’ presentation of “our hierarchy” in that Syrian 
connection which Fr. Georges left hanging so suggestively. 

The assertion that Dionysius belongs to Syria is well grounded 
and generally accepted, but to date no one has thought to seek a 
link between the Corpus Dionysiacum and one of the most influen¬ 
tial works ever to come out of a Syrian milieu, the Macarian Hom¬ 
ilies. We recall that the latter is the one work which Fr. Georges 
does not include at all in his presentation of Dionysius’ summa¬ 
tion of so much of the prior tradition. C. Stewart has recently 
demonstrated that the Homilies, though written in Greek, employ 
typically Syriac Christian themes and idioms. They are not there¬ 
fore a popularization of Gregory of Nyssa’s ascetic theology, as 
Florovsky (following W. Jaeger) maintains, but representative of 
an already extant, indigenous, and Semitic-speaking, Christian 
tradition.^^ We noted above that Fr. Georges singled out Nyssa as a 

37 See note 12 above. 

38 One may find an unambiguous statement of his views on this question in “The Up¬ 
lifting Spirituality of Pseudo-Dionysius/’ in Christian Spirituality: Origins to the 
Twelfth Century, ed. B. McGinn, J. Meyendorff, and J. LeClercq (N.Y,, 1988), 
132-138, esp. 144, on Christ’s appearance in the corpus as “merely cosmetic,” to¬ 
gether with the diffident suggestion that the Areopagite was perhaps connected with 
the Platonic Academy at Athens, 133, and so (by implication) comes to Christianity 
as a kind of pagan wolf in Christian sheep’s clothing. The latter view is certainly de¬ 
rived from R. Hathaway’s Hierarchy and the Deftnition of Order in the Letter of 
Pseudo-Dionysius (The Hague, 1969), where the emphasis on the Areopagite as sub¬ 
versive colors this otherwise useful book throughout. Rorem’s most recent work, 
Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary, drops the last suggestion but, albeit in muted 
form, keeps the note of Christ’s cosmetic presence. See notes 9 above and 44 below. 

39 See Ascetic and Spiritual Fathers 149-168 for Florovsky on Macarius, and 152 for the 
latter’s dependence on Nyssa. In response to Jaeger’s Two Rediscovered Works of An¬ 
cient Christian Literature: Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius (Leiden, 1954), see R. 
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primary inspiration of the Corpus Dionysiacum. It now appears, 
though, that Gregory in turn was sufficiently impressed by the 
Homilies to have written his On Christian Perfection as a correc¬ 
tion, a sort of tidying-up for a cultivated, Greek-speaking reader- 
ship, of Macarius’ Great Letter. On that basis alone “Macarius” 
would seem worth a second—or, really, a first—look in relation to 
the Areopagitica. Certain themes which Fr. Georges singles out in 
“Macarius” especially caught my eye in relation to Dionysius. 
Florovsky sees the leitmotif oi the Homilies appearing in Homily 1, 
the meditation on Ezekiel’s vision. The soul is the “throne” of the 
divine glory, and it is there, “in the depths of the heart... |that] a 
certain, inner, secret, most profound light flashes out.” ^ This 
light is Christ. In the present life, the manifestation of the light of 
Christ within is momentary, occasional, and fleeting, but it points 
toward that day when the inner glory will become manifest. The 
prototype for this eschatological fulfillment is the Gospel narra¬ 
tive of Christ’s transfiguration."^^ At this point I should like merely 
to recall the use of the Transfiguration in a very similar way in 
Divine Names 1,4, together with the singular importance of li^ht 
for Dionysius to which Fr. Georges himself draws attention. 

But how, in Dionysius at least, are the two, light and the pres¬ 
ence of Christ, connected? Put another way, what do the ascent of 


Staats, Makarios-Symeon: Epistola Magna (Goettingen, 1984), esp. 28-42. See also 
C. Stewan, ^Working the Earth of the Heart*': The Messalian Controversy in History, 
Texts, and Language to AD, 431 (Oxford, 1991), esp. his treatment of Macarius’ vo¬ 
cabulary and metaphors, 96-233, and, most recently, K. Fitschen, Messalianismus 
and Anti-Messalianismus: Ein Beispiel ostkirchlicher Ketzergeschichte (Goettingen, 
1998), 145-175. For a quick survey of the literature on Macarius and Messalianism, 
see G. Maloney “Introduction” to Pseudo-Macarius: The Spiritual Homilies (N.Y., 
1992), 7-11. 

40 Ascetic and Spiritual Fathers 154, referring to Homily /, 1-3 (H. Doerries, Die 50 
geistlichen Homilien des Makarios [Berlin, 1964] 1-5). 

41 Ibid., 167-168, referring to Homily VIII,3 (Doerries, 79). 

42 Ibid., 216. For Dionysius, see Divine Names 1,4 592C (Suchla, Corpus Dionysiacum 
II [Berlin, 1990] 146:13-150:14), and as related to the experience of God, Epistles 1, 
2, and 5 1065A-9A (Heil and Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum II [Berlin, 1991] 156-159 
and 162-163). 
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Sinai in the Mystical Theology and the mysteria of the Church dis¬ 
cussed in The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy have in common? Is there 
any connection? More importantly, how are both related, if at all, 
to Christ? P. Rorem, as noted above, has provided a beginning by 
underlining the function of Moses in the Mystical Theology as a 
type of the Christian hierarch."^^ The climbing of Sinai thus has a 
distinct liturgical echo. Here, as Fr. Georges noted, we indeed find 
the “path to God” leading “through the Church.” But I think 
there is something else at work here, something which will lead us 
to a direct parallel with the Macarian Homilies and, more gener¬ 
ally, Dionysius’ Syrian roots. The text I have chiefly in mind 
comes from the opening of the Celestial Hierarchy, If, pace Rorem, 
we are to accept the ordering of the corpus as found in Migne and 
in most ancient manuscripts as Dionysius’ own intention, then 
this treatise is also the beginning of the ascent which will conclude 
in the Mystical Theology, ^ The text in question is from C//I, 3: 

43 See his anicle cited in note 36 above, as well as Biblical and Liturgical Symbols, 
140-142. 

44 On the ordering of the treatises, Rorem makes a case for the placement of the Mysti¬ 
cal Theobgy after the Divine Names, as usual, but before the treatises on the hierar¬ 
chies. See Pseudo-Dionysius: a Commentary, 208-210 and, at greater length, “The 
Place of the Mystical Theology in the Pseudo-Dionysian Corpus,” Dionysius 4 (1980) 
87-98. His argument in sum is that the MT represents a methodological prologue 
defining how one is to interpret first the Bible (CH) and, second, the liturgy (the 
EH). The dialectic of simultaneous affirmation and negation outlined in the MT 
provides thus the means for the proper assimilation and transcendence of biblical 
and liturgical symbols. This thesis is basic to Rorem’s understanding of the corpus* 
unity, in contradistinction to Vanneste (see Symbols, 7-10). On the other hand, it 
also serves very well to demonstrate the “cosmetic” quality of Christ and the Chris¬ 
tian tradition since, effectively, the negative theology simply dissolves any specific 
Christian elements. Rorem's reading therefore presupposes a cenain agenda: 
Dionysius does not really mean what he often seems to be saying, but is instead hid¬ 
ing behind ostensibly Christian themes. Rorem is thus obliged to insist time and 
again throughout his Commentary on the “timeless” quality of Areopa^tica, and 
on its consequently being “devoid of eschatology” (e.g.. Commentary 120-122). 
This a very serious charge, to be sure, but quite difficult to sustain in view of the fact 
that Dionysius mentions the “last things” not only in DN 1,4 (acknowledged by 
Rorem, ibid., 122), but in the entire chapter he devotes to Christian burial in EHV\\ 
(552D-565C, Ritter/Heil 120:13-130:12), as well as occasional references else- 
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It would not be possible for the human intellect to be or¬ 
dered to that immaterial imitation and contemplation 
of the heavenly hierarchies unless it were to use the ma¬ 
terial guide which is proper to it, reckoning the visible 
beauties [of the liturgy] as representations of the invisi¬ 
ble beauty, and the physical perfumes impressions of the 
intelligible distributions, and the material lights an icon 
of the immaterial gift: of light... the exterior ranks of the 
clergy [an image] of the harmonious and ordered habit 
\hexi^ [of mind] which leads to divine things, and [our 
partaking] of the most divine Eucharist [a symbol] of 
our participation in Jesus."^^ 

The text speaks, first, about the earthly liturgy as an imitation 
and revelation of the heavenly liturgy. Thus far, as Fr. Georges re¬ 
marks, there is nothing new."^^ Secondly, though, Dionysius also 
states that our hierarchy, that is the ranks and orders of the clergy, 
is an image of that certain state or condition, presumably of the 


where. In addition, Rorem is confronted with the fact that Dionysius insists, pre¬ 
sumably echoing Heb 10:1, that the liturgy offers an “exact image” {akribes eikon) of 
the heavenly things (see 401C and relatedly 404B, Heil/Ritter 77:8 and 21—the lat¬ 
ter reference, incidentally, being in the context of another reference to the bodily res¬ 
urrection) and nowhere states or su^ests that it is to be transcended in this life {DN 
1,4 says it will be, but at the eschaton). My reading of the corpus in what follows is 
therefore based on the assumption that Dionysius does allow for a cenain tension in 
his thought, a tension that derives exactly from the gap between the eschaton as in¬ 
augurated in Christ (the “exact image”) and fulfilled at the general resurrection. It is 
the Church and the Church’s liturgy which, in the present life, mediate between the 
eschaton and the Christian soul. The reader will have to judge between this reading 
of Dionysius and Rorem’s. The key questions which any reading must answer are 
two: how does the corpus hang together and why was it so readily received? Rorem 
provides a reply to the first, but not really to the second—see note 35 above. In any 
case, given my reading, the MT fits in at the end of the corpus as the climax of the 
process begun in C//I, and, in addition, reprised in Epistles 1 through 5. 

45 CH\3 121D-124A(Ritter/Heil8:8-9:6). 

46 Ascetic and Spiritual Fathers 226. The heavenly liturgy reflected in the earthly is a 
theme going back at least to the New Testament, e.g., Heb 12:22-24 and Rev 4-5 
(and throughout the latter). For comment on Revelation, see J.P.M. Sweet, Revela¬ 
tion (Philadelphia, 1979) and P. Prigent, Apocalypse et liturgie (Delachaux et Nestle, 
1964). 
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intellect {nous)^ which allows for the vision of God.^^ The outer 
church, the visible elements and human celebrants of the sacred 
rites, are together an icon of the inner liturgy of the soul. There 
are, in short, three '‘liturgies” going on here, three "churches” as it 
were: the heavenly (invisible) church, the earthly (visible) church, 
and the “little church” of the soul. Something very like the idea of 
the notes as church ^pears, for example, in Evagrius of Pontus’ 
Kephalaia Gnostica^ but both together, that is the earthly mirror- 
ing the heavenly liturgy and the soul as microcosm of the worship¬ 
ping community as macrocosm, would appear to be quite new 
were it not for the fact that this threefold equation and—most im¬ 
portantly, simultaneous—coordination was already an estab¬ 
lished motif in Syriac writers of the fourth and fifth centuries. One 
thinks, of course, of K. MeVey’s article on “The Domed Church,” 
but that Syriac hymn spoke only of the church building as micro¬ 
cosm, not the soul, and in any case is contemporary to or just after 

47 Curiously, the Scholiast does not leally pick up on this idea. In PG 4 33C he defines 

hexis readily enough as an “indwelling poiotes emmonoSy but proceeds to try 

to identify it exclusively with the angels. If this is a refusal to deal with the theme of 
microcosm/macrocosm, or “little church,” then I would suggest that it is because the 
latter notion may have been under some suspicion, tied up too closely with the still 
controversial Macarian writings and hence with “Messalianism.” On the latter “her¬ 
esy,” he is anxious to show that Dionysius is not guilty, see 169D-172A and 557B. 

48 See his Kephalaia Gnostica V,84 (ed. A. Guillaumont), PO 28: 213, as well as the 
chapters supplementary to the Kephalaia collected by W. Frankenberg in Evagrius 
Ponticus (Berlin, 1912), esp. chapters 2 and 37 (425 and 457), together with Babai's 
comment on the former: the soul “is by nature a temple of the light of the Trinity.” 
See also the nous as the “place of God,” a reference to Ex 24:10 in chapter 21 (441), 
and recall MT\3 and the topos theou (lOOOD, Ritter/Heil 144:5). The nous is the 
“altar of God” in ch. 45 (461). In the letters of Evagrius that Frankenberg has assem¬ 
bled, see esp. 25 (583), 29 (587), and in panicular 39 (593). Letter 56 (605) also 
presents an interesting parallel to the opening of Dionysius’ EpistleVlW and its em¬ 
phasis on meekness. Both Evagrius and the Areopagite offer Moses and David as ex¬ 
amples. Finally, note letter 58 (609) and its equation of knowledge of the Trinity 
with “the spiritual mountain.” In light of what we have to say below on the MT and 
Epistle 3, two articles on these passages of Evagrius are of particular interest: 
A.Guillaumont, “La vision de I’intellect par lui-meme dans la mystique ^vagrienne,” 
Melanges de VUniversitiSt. Joseph vol. L 0 984) 255-262, and N. S’ed, “La Shekinta 
et ses amis arameenes,” Cahiers d'OrientalismelO^ (1988) 233-242. 
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the writing of the Corpus Dionysiacum.^^ We do, though, find ex¬ 
actly these three ‘‘churches” in the Chorepiscopus Balai’s hymn on 
the consecration of the church in Qennishrin, quoted by R. 
Murray in the latter’s seminal study of Syriac Christianity, Sym- 
boh of Church and Kingdom?^ More importantly, since Balai is 
also a rough contemporary of Dionysius, we see it in the fifth cen¬ 
tury homily of the Pseudo-Ephrem “On the Solitaries,”^^ and, 
even earlier, as Murray and S. Brock have pointed out, in the 12th 
Mimra of a late fourth century text of great importance, the Liber 
Graduum?^ To quote from Brock’s translation of the latter: 

It is not without purpose that our Lord... established 
this church, altar, and baptism which can be seen by the 
body’s eyes. The reason was this: by starting from these 
visible things and provided our bodies become temples 
and our hearts altars, we might find ourselves in their 
heavenly counterparts which cannot be seen by the eyes 
of the flesh...As for the Church in Heaven, all that is 
good takes its beginnings from there, and there light has 
shone out upon us in all directions. After its likeness the 
Church on earth came into being, along with its priests 
and its altar; according to the pattern of this ministry 


49 K.E. McVey, “The Domed Church as Microcosm: Literary Roots of an Architec¬ 
tural Symbol,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers yj (1983) 91-121. The Church as 
Dionysius’ universe is theme and thesis of Roques’ magisterial study, L ^Univers, 
McVey’s anicle shows this notion to have been an accepted theme in the Syrian 
church, exemplified by the microcosm of the church building. 

50 R. Murray, Symbols ofChurch and Kingdom: a Study in Early Syriac Tradition (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1975), esp.272-273. 

51 “On Hermits and Desert Dwellers,” trans. from CSCO 334/Scr.Syr. 148 by J. Amar 
in Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiquity: a Sourcebook^ ed. V.L. Wimbush 
(Minneapolis, 1990), 66-80, here esp. 70:97fF, 72:181fr, and 79:485-496. 

52 See Murray, Symbols 262-269; Stewart, Working 218-220; and S. Brock, Spiritu¬ 
ality in the Syriac Tradition (Kerala, 1989), 46- 48, for the threefold church. For the 
critical text of Mimra XII from the Liber Graduum, see M. Kmosko, Patrologia 
Syriaca III (1926) 28 5-304. In view of my remarks on Evagrius above and note 48, it 
is perhaps of some interest that the Liber seems often to have traveled under the 
name of Evagrius. See A. Voeoebus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient I: The 
Origins of Asceticism (Louvain, 1958), 184 note 31. 
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the body ministers outwardly while the heart acts as 
priest inwardly. Those who are diligent in this visible 
church become like that heavenly church as they follow 
after it.^^ 

This text is neatly duplicated and expanded upon in the 52nd 
Macarian Homily of the longer, Vatican collection edited and 
published some years ago for the Berlin collection by C. 
Berthold.^"^ As C. Stewart points out, the theme of the soul as 
“little church,” the “temple of God” in accord with 1 Cor 3:16, is 
well established in the ls4acarian writings generally,but the fol¬ 
lowing passage dwells upon this motif at length and in a way 
which clearly recalls both the Liber and the passage cited above 
from the CH\ 

The whole visible arrangement [oikonomid\ of the 
Church came to pass for the sake of the living and intel¬ 
ligible being of the rational soul which was made ac¬ 
cording to the image of God and which is the living and 
true church of God. And for this reason things which 
are bodily and without soul or reason were honored 
with names which are similar to the beings who are ra¬ 
tional, living, and heavenly [the angels]: in order that 
the infant soul might be guided through the shadow 
[and] attain to the truth. For the Church of Christ and 
Temple of God and true altar and living sacrifice is the 
man of God . . . just as the worship and mode of life of 
the Law [were] a shadow of the present Church of 

53 Translation by S. Brock in The Syriac Fathers on Prayer (Cistercian Studies 101) 
(Kalamazoo, 1987), 45-53. The passages assembled in my citation are from pages 46 
and 48, 

54 Makarios/Symeon; Reden undBriefe: Die Sammlung Ides Vaticanus Graecus 694(B)^ 
ed. H. Berthold, voL II (Berlin, 1973). Homily 52 is on pages 138-142. 

55 See Stewart, “Working,” 218-220, and Murray, Symbols^ 270-271^ for references. 
Of interest, too, is that Evagrius also makes use of 1 Cor 3:16 in at least one place as 
proof of the Spirit’s divinity. See his Letter on Faith (Frankenberg, 633). Dionysius 
himself refers to the same text while describing the holy man in EH 111,3,7 433C 
(Heil/Ritter 86:10). 
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Christ, just so is the present and visible Church a 
shadow of the rational and true inner man,^^ 

The following, this time using a slightly amended version of Stew¬ 
art s translation, is even clearer: 

Because visible things are the type and shadow of hid¬ 
den ones [kryphion] , and the visible temple [a type] of 
the temple of the heart, and the priest [a type] of the true 
priest of the grace of Christ, and all the rest of the order 
[akolouthia] of the visible arrangement is [a type] of the 
rational [logikon] and hidden [kryphion] matters ac¬ 
cording to the inner man, we receive the manifest ar¬ 
rangement and administration of the Church as a 
pattern [hypodeigma] of [what is] at work in the soul by 
grace.^^ 

Father Georges is quite correct. It is the Church which is 
Dionysius' path to God, but not the Church or Christ as merely a 
stage to be surpassed. Rather, the Church is the living image of the 
human being sanctified by Christ, the very pattern, hypodeigma^ of 
our transformation. Entry into it and contemplation of the ranks 
of the clergy celebrating its mysteries are, and at the same time rep¬ 
resent, the entry of the soul into itself in order to discover Christ, 
“suddenly,” on the altar of the heart just as He is present in the con¬ 
secrated elements on the Church's altar. As Dionysius remarks in 
the fourth chapter of The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, it is always “Jesus 
Who is our most divine altar, in Whom as consecrated and mysti¬ 
cally consumed [holokautomenot] we have access [to God].”^ 


56 Homily 52, Berthold 138; 1 -11. 

57 Ibid., 140:3-8. The brackets belong to Stewart’s translation, in “Working,” 219, 
which I have altered somewhat—e.g., rendering oikonomia as ’’arrangement" rather 
than “dispensation.” Macarius is clearly talking about the physical ordering of peo¬ 
ple within the church: clergy in the altar area and people in the nave. Sec my discus¬ 
sion of this homily in Et introiho ad altare dei: TheMystagogy of Dionysius Areopagita 
(Thessalonica,1994), 380-385. 

58 £//IV,3,12 484D (Heil/Ritter 103:4-7). Regarding this passage, esp. the “mysti¬ 
cally consumed [holokautomenot\y I for one would argue that Christ’s presence on 
the altar is quite real for Dionysius, though it be “symbolical.” That is, it is different 
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Now allow me to return to the text which Fn Georges singled 
out as particularly problematical and used to summarize the inad¬ 
equacy of Dionysius' Christology, the third “Epistle” of the corpus 
addressed to the monk, Gaius. I shall cite the Epistle in full and ask 
the reader to keep in mind both the “suddenly” I referred to just 
above, and the repetitions of “hidden” we saw in the second pas¬ 
sage from “Macarius”: 

“Suddenly” means that which is brought out of the 
hitherto invisible and beyond hope into the manifest. 

And I think that here the theology [scripture] is suggest¬ 
ing the philanthropy of Christ. The super-essential has 
proceeded out of its hiddenness [kryphiotes^ to become 
manifest to us by becoming a human being. But he is 
also hidden [kryphios] , both after the manifestation and, 
to speak more divinely, even within it. For this is the 
hidden [kryphion] of Jesus, and neither by reason nor by 
intellect can His mystery [mysterion] be brought forth, 
but instead even when spoken it remains ineffable 
[arreton] and when conceived, unknowable 
[agnoston] 

In reflecting upon this text, and in answer to Fr. Georges, we 
might first turn to a very similar “vagueness” and reluctance to 
define the mystery of Christ in the very greatest of fourth century 
Syriac writers, Ephrem Syrus. The latter is altogether allergic to 
exact, philosophically based definitions of Christ and Trinity.^^ 
Interestingly enough, Ephrem was later criticized for his lack of 
precision by an exact contemporary of the Areopagitica, 


in degree, if not in kind, from His presence in the other symbols of scripture and lit¬ 
urgy. See also A. Louth, '‘Pagan Theurgy and Christian Sacramentalism,”A^^<^^^^/ 
Theological Studies 37 (1986) 432-438, as well as my discussion in “Liturgy and 
Mysticism; The Experience of God in Orthodox Christianity,’’ Pro EccUsia Spring 
(1999) 52-57. 

59 Epistle'^ 1069B (Heil/Ritter 159). 

60 See S. Brock, The Luminous Eye (Cistercian Studies 124) (Kalamazoo, rev. ed., 
1992), 26-27 and 43. In more detail, see E. Beck, Die Theologie des hi Ephraem 
(Rome, 1949), 62-80. 
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Philoxenus of Mabboug, who complained that the great Syrian 
poet’s ambiguities had led to his being put into the service of Nes- 
torians and Chalcedonians, as well as the bishop of Mabbug’s own 
non-Chalcedonian, “monophysite” party.^^ Something very simi¬ 
lar appears to have at work in the earliest reception and debate over 
Dionysius: all the christologicalj^arties claim him, or else see in 
him their opponents’ “heresies.” In any case, some of Ephrem’s 

61 See Philoxenus, Lettre atdx moines de Senoun, ed. and trans. A de Halleux, CSCO 
232/Scrp.Syr.99, 40ff, esp.42:7ffand 45:14fF, and CSCO 23l/Scrp.Syr.98, 51:6fF 
and 55:5flFfor the Syriac. Philoxenus’ contemporary, Jacob of Serug (d.521), was 
also relatively uninterested in the christological debates. See Brock, Spirituality in the 
Syriac Tradition, 26. It is also perhaps of note that both Jacob and Philoxenus share 
certain other points of contact with Dionysius. Jacob’s hymn on the myron betrays 
evidence of Dionysius’ EH IV, thus W. Strothmann’s Das Sakrament der 
Myron-Weihe (Wiesbaden, 1978), esp. xxiii-lvii, seeks to explain the Dionysian 
pseudonym as an effort to “apostolize” the Syrian preoccupation with the myron and 
its consecration. Philoxenus, on the other hand, is on record as rebuking Stephen bar 
Sudaili, the probable author of the strange Book of the Holy Hierotheos which, allow¬ 
ing for an admittedly debatable text, seems to attempt a weird, pantheistic marriage 
between Evagrius and the Corpus Areopagiticum, For this work, see F.S. Marsh, The 
Book which is called the Book of the Holy Hierotheos (London, 1927), and for 
Philoxenus’ changing attitude toward Evagrius, Paul Harb, “L’attitude de Philox^ne 
de Mabboug a Fugard de la spiritualite savantc d’fivagre le pontique,” in In 
Memoriam GabrielKoury-Sarkis [Paroled*Orient\96^), 135-155. More interesting 
still, Philoxenus criticizes Evagrius in much the same way that I would read 
Dionysius as doing. He concentrates particularly on Evagrius’ eschatology (the role 
of the body) and his use of kinesis (motion, change)—see Harb, 149 and 155. 

62 John’s references to contemporary heresies are many. Among those whom he reads 
Dionysius as confuting “by anticipation” are: the “Akephaloi” (57C, 72A, 149A, 
196D, 197C, 209D, 224A, 229C, 397A), Apollinaris (85C, 144D, 149A, 152A, 
157B, 176C, 196D, 216B, 536BC), Arius (192C, 209D, 372D, 536B), Eunomius 
(192C, 209B, 372D), Eutyches (72AB, 149A, 216B), Evagrius (76D-77A, 172A 
[in reference to the Resurrection of the body], 252A, 372A), Manicheans (149A, 
176A, 181C, 272D, 285B, 288C, 349A, 397C, 545C, 557B), Messalians 
(169D-172A, 557B), Nestorius (57C, 72AB, 126B, 132B, 149A, 181C, 196D, 

197C, 209D, 216B, 224A, 225D, 229C, 536BC), and Origen (20CD, 65D [on the 
Resurrection], 172BC [again on the Resurrection], 173CD, 176A, 545C [on defa¬ 
mation of the body], 549B. The many references to figures and ideas involved in the 
christological controversies of the time are understandable. John (and the other 
scholiasts—I have not attempted to distinguish them here) are concerned to defend 
Dionysius against charges that he is in error on this score (20AB), and to claim him 
for the Chalcedonian side. But the frequent references to Origen, Evagrius, 
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expressions quite recall the mysterious Areopagite, in particular 
the Syriac writer's emphasis on the Incarnate Word's simulta¬ 
neous hiddeness and revelation {kasyuto znd galyuto) This em¬ 
phasis comes particularly to the fore in Ephrem's Rhythms against 
the heretics (i.e., the Eunomians) who “pry" into the divine mys¬ 
teries with the apparatus of Greek philosophy. God’s “nature," 
says Ephrem in Rhythm 33, “is hidden, yet revealed, though it is 
entirely hidden.In a similar vein he refers, in respect to Christ, 


Manichees, and the two to MessaJians are su^estive of other concerns. For 
Dionysius as perhaps involved in the Evagrian controversy, see D.B. Evans, 
“Leontius of Byzantium and Dionysius the Areopagite,” Byzantine Studies 7 (1980) 
1 -34. For a more up to date discussion of John’s sources and engagement in contro¬ 
versy, see P. Rorem, John of Scythopolis and the Dionysian Corpus: Annotating the 
Areopagite (Oxford, 1998), 46-98. 

63 See Brock, Luminous Eye, 26-29. A study on Dionysius’ use of kryphios/kryphiotes 

might prove of interest in funher demonstrating the link between him and Ephrem 
on the issue of the divine names that Brock (147) thinks might be present. The Syr¬ 
ian father is one of the few missing from the impressive list of patristic sources that 
the Scholiast(s) cites, predominantly, though, the Cappadocians—eighteen (or 
twenty-four) times at rough count. Basil leads with eight, Nazianzus with six (or 
twelve if one counts Pachymeres’ references), and Nyssa trails with four citations. 
Irenaeus, interestingly, turns up six times. The breakdown is as follows: Basil in 14A, 
40B, 44C [indirect], 108B, 129BC (and 420A), 245D (and 249A), 309C, 413A; 
Nazianzus in 261B, 404B, 413A, 428D, 533C, 557D; Nyssa in 149B (citing his 
Catechesis), 221A (citing the Contra Eunomiutri), 404B, and 413A. Irenaeus shows 
up in 176D (his millenarianism), 337D, 377B, 537A, 345C, and 573D. Other pa¬ 
tristic authorities, aside from Origen (nine times), include Clement (228A, 380A, 
42IC, and 573D—the first three citing Stromateis V)» Hippolytus (337D, 545C, 
and 556CD—the last to the Apostolic Tradition), and Philo (24lA and 528A). 
Weighing in at one reference apiece are Apostolic Constitutions (17C), Athanasius 

(568A), Chrysostom (340D), Didymus (104A), Dionysius of Alexandria (60C), 
Ignatius (264B), Justin (185A), Methodius of Olympus (176C—^vs. Origen on the 
Resurrection), Papias (176C), Polycarp (537A), Shepherd of Hermas (244C), and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (561C). Macarius only appears once, and that not a direct 
reference, in 353D and maybe 356A, but then there may have been no desire, as we 
noted above, to bring yet another controversial figure into the arena. This patristic 
library and its relative distribution of citations might be taken as providing some in¬ 
sight into Dionysius’ own thinking (though it is not treated as doing so in Rorem *s 
Annotating the Areopagite, above n.62). 

64 Rhythm 33,1. Select Works of St. Ephrem the Syrian, trans. J.B. Morris (Oxford, 
1847), 211. Syriac in CSCO 154/Scrp.Syr.73, 110:13-14. 
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to veils and light in Rhythm 26: 

Gaze then on him [and see] that it was he, and yet was 
not he, for the Real One veiled himself with an image: 
his fullness was found within it. His brightness was cov¬ 
ered over with our form.^^ 

We find all three themes, veils, light, and hiddenness, combined 
with a reference to the Transfiguration in Rhythm 7: 

He came down and veiled his face with a veil of flesh_ 

He gleamed a little on the mountain; trembling, quiver¬ 
ing, and aghast were those three whom the Apostle 
[Paul] accounted pillars. He granted them a sight of his 
hidden glory commensurate with their strength.^^ 

Finally, there is the following refrain from the Hymns on the Nativ¬ 
ity^ number 3: “Blessed is he who made our body a tabernacle for 
his hiddenness. 

“Tabernacle” brings us back to the theme we noted above in 
connection with the Macarian Homilies and elsewhere: the visible 
church and temple of the heart. I feel that it is exactly this same 
notion which lies behind the thinking of Dionysius" problematical 
Epistle 3. The key to the Epistle is the scriptural passage, Mai 3:1, 
which Dionysius earliest commentator, John ofScythopolis, tells 
us that the Axeopagite is seeking to explain.^^ The passage, accord¬ 
ing to the RSV, says: “And suddenly the Lord whom you seek will 
come into his temple, and the angel of great counsel, whom you 
desire.” “Temple,” I submit, has a greater resonance for Dionysius 
than purely and simply the “temple” of Christ s body and the his¬ 
torical event of the Incarnation. He also, surely, intends his readers 
to understand that he is talking about both the manifestation of 

65 Rhythm 26,6, Morris 189, Syr. 92:9-12. 

66 Rhythm 7,2. Morris 134, Syr. 32:8-18. 

67 Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns, trans. K. McVey (N.Y., 1989), 84. Syriac in CSCO/Scrp. 
Syr. 

68 PG 532A, and see my anicle: “The Mysticism of Dionysius Areopagita: Platonist or 
Christian?,” Mystics Quarterly XIX,3 (1993) 108-109, as well as Et introibo, 
222-229. 
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Christ on the Church’s altar behind the sanctuary veils (the latter 
term occurs with some frequency in the corpus , preeminently at 
the Eucharist, andihc appearance of the Lord within the “temple” 
of the believer’s nous or heart. 

Dionysius’ use of “suddenly” has occasioned some scholarly 
literature, notably by W. Beierwaltes and R. Mortley,^^ who have 
argued that it represents a continuation of the corpus' use of Pla¬ 
tonic and Neoplatonic literature, especially the Parmenides and its 
later commentators.^^ I have no fundamental quarrel with their 
position. Dionysius’ use of Plato’s exaiphnes fits, indeed, rather 
nicely into what I am trying to argue here, which is that, for the 
Areopagite, Christ’s “manifestation” is a present happening as well 
as an historical event. The loci for this contemporary theophany 
are the two “altars” of the (earthly) Church and the inner man. On 
those two altars the gulf between eternity and time, everlasting 
repose {stasis) and ever-changing motion {kinesis) y is, as in the 
ParmenideSy “suddenly” bridged by, for Dionysius, the presence of 
Jesus. In response to Beierwaltes and Mortley, though, I think we 
also ought to note four important uses of exaiphnes in the New 
Testament texts. In Acts 9:3 and 22:6, it is part of the description 
of Christ’s appearance to Paul on the road to Damascus. The 

69 On the frequency of parapetasma (surely a reference to the katapetasma of Hebrews, 
esp. 10:20, the “veil” of Christ’s flesh), see Van den Daehle, Indices Pseudo-Dionysiani 
(Louvain, 1941), 111. 

70 W. Beierwaltes, ^"Exaiphnes, oder die Paradoxie des Augenblicks,” Phibsophisches 
Jahrbuch LXXJV (1966/67) 271-283, and R. Mortley, From Word to Sibnce\o\.\l 
(Bonn, 1986), 236-237. 

71 Parmenides 156de. The term appears on two other notable occasions in Plato’s cor¬ 
pus, In EpistbVWy 34led (alluded to by Dionysius in C//XV,2 329C [Heil/Ritter 
52:23-53:1]), the aim of philosophy appears “suddenly” as “light from fire,” and in 
Symposium 21 Oc, the “suddenly” marks the peak and goal of the ascent of eroSy the vi¬ 
sion of beauty itself. Plotinus associates it with the “sudden” vision or epiphany of 
the One in light—see EnneadsN y?>y\l\ 5,7; and VI,7,36. In view of the New Testa¬ 
ment associations I list below, it is surprising Plotinus’ texts have not been men¬ 
tioned more often in the scholarship, though Mortley does touch on them. See also 
note 48 above for Guillaumont’s analysis of the same passages from the Enneads in 
Evagrius. 
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apostle whom Dionysius claims as his master is blinded by a 
“sudden” thcophany of light. In Luke 2:13, the word is linked 
with the manifestation of the angels to the shepherds in the field 
near Bethlehem at the moment of Christ’s birth, and in Mark 
13:36, it appears in connection with the parousia. “Suddenly,” 
therefore, has something of the air of a terminus technicus in the 
scriptural texts as well. It is linked, variously, with Christ, light, the 
angels, and the eschaton.^^ The latter themes seem to me pretty 
much to embrace the whole Dionysian cosmos, and all of them, 
again, find a place in my reading of Epistle 3. The “suddenly,” in 
short, is a “hook word.” Through a broad spectrum of associations, 
it pulls together the various themes of the corpus and unites them in 
reference to the unique mystery, the “sacrament” of Jesus. 

By way of amplification, let me turn once more to Ephrem. To 
my knowledge so far (and my own studies of Ephrem have just 
begun), he uses the Syriac equivalent of exaiphnes, men shel (or men 
shelyah) twice to bridge the gap between the divine silence or se¬ 
crecy and Gods manifestation. In Hymn 5, strophe II of the 
Hymns on Paradise^ the silence in the middle of the garden, there 
where the Shenkhinah dwells hidden, is broken “suddenly” by the 
angelic liturgy, the “thrice-holy” of Isaiah GP In Hymn 15, stro¬ 
phe 4 of the same collection, “suddenly” is tied specifically to the 
Eucharist. The subject of the passage is the two disciples’ recogni¬ 
tion of the Risen Christ at Emmaus in Luke 24:31. Ephrem writes: 

When the disciples’ eyes / were held closed. 

Bread, too, was the key / whereby their eyes were 

opened 


72 I have made these points, together with what follows on Ephrem, in a paper deliv¬ 
ered at the North American Patristics Society at Loyola, Chicago, in June 1993, and 
hope to explore the matter in a future, expanded version for publication. 

73 For English, see Ephrem of Syria: Hymns on Paradise, trans. S. Brock (Crestwood, 
N.Y., 1990), 106. Syriac in CSCO 174/Scrp.Syr.78,18:6-11 {men shelyah onVmtl), 
For a third use of men shel in Ephrem, see his de nat 6.7, CSCO 186.52 (ET: K. 
McVey, trans., Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns [N.Y., 1989], p. 112): Christ is the “star of 
light that shone forth suddenly,” i.e., the Incarnation, and note the theme of light. 
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To recognize the Omniscient. / Saddened [or dark¬ 
ened] eyes beheld 

A vision of joy / and were suddenly filled with happi¬ 
ness/^ 

Ephrem here on the Eucharist brings us back to Dionysius. In 
the opening section of the latter s chapter on this sacrament in the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy^ he expresses a conviction altogether simi¬ 
lar to the great poet s, and I think it certain that we are also listen¬ 
ing to the voice of his own experience. After referring to the 
Eucharist as the “initiation of initiations,” Dionysius also goes on 
to say of Baptism that: 

It was this [sacrament] which first gave me to see and, 
through its ruling light, to be led up in light to the vision 
[epopteia] of the other sacred things.^^ 

We might recall as well the passage cited above from E’//IV.3.12: 
the altar as Christ in Whom we become “holocaust” and thus dis¬ 
cover our “access” to God. For both Ephrem and Dionysius the 
sacraments are the approach and the context of our knowledge of 
God, the light available to us in this life. They are the key which 
unlocks the door to the recognition of Gods presence in Christ. 

Now let us return to the treatise on the Mystical Theology^ in 
particular to Moses’ ascent up Sinai in I, 3, and to the famous fifth 
chapter which concludes the document with a series of negations 
that, in the view of many modern Dionysian interpreters, serve to 

74 Brock 183, Syriac 63:3-8 (men shelyah on line 8). For purposes of this paper I have al¬ 
tered Brock’s “instantly” to “suddenly.” The importance of the “sudden” for 
Ephrem in these passages was brought to my attention in an article by M. Schmidt, 
“Alttestamentliche Typologien in den Paradieshymnen von Ephraem,” in Typus, 
Symbol, Allegorie, ed. M. Schmidt (Regensburg, 1981), esp. 64-65, where Schmidt 
also draws attention to parallel themes in the ordering of believers—hierarchy, in 
shon—between Ephrem and Dionysius in their respective treatments of the Sinai 
theophany (see also 78). She comes back to the parallelism between Dionysius and 
Ephrem in “Die Augensymbolik bei Ephraem und Parallelen in der deutschen 
Mystik,” Paradeigmata, ed. F. Link (Berlin, 1989), esp.72-73. Ephrem’s is the same 
negative theology, she declares, as Dionysius’ in the MT, 

75 EHllU 425AB (Heil/Ritter 80:2-4). 
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reveal his true colors by burning away the “thin veneer” of his 
Christianity in order to reveal beneath the Neoplatonic bedrock of 
“a metaphysics of the first principle.What is Dionysius doing 
here? I suggest that, with Moses' ascent, he is employing an image 
intended to depict, simultaneously, the church at worship and the 
entry of the soul into the sanctuary of the heart. There, before that 
double altar, one is led to encounter with the one mystery, Christ, 
who “when spoken remains ineffable, and when conceived, un¬ 
knowable.” Light and dark, as he declares in his fifth “Epistle,” are 
one and the same in God.^^ Dazzling brilliance and divinity 
beyond comprehension are also, given its New Testament reso¬ 
nances, the very characteristics of the “suddenly.” Words fail; con¬ 
cepts drop away; metaphors explode. As with that series of 
negations at the end oiMystical TheologyN, one is left confronting 
theophany in silence. The latter chapter is also the end of the 
ascent begun in the treatise on the Celestial Hierarchy. The whole 
Corpus Dionysiacurriy from the latter treatise through the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Hierarchy and Divine Names, and concluding in the Mystical 
Theology, might therefore be summed up in the phrase, borrowed 
from the Psalms, which opened the old Latin Mass: Et introibo ad 
altare dei. 

If there is truth in my reconstruction of Dionysius here, it fol¬ 
lows that some of Fr. Georges’ difficulties with him are alleviated 
and the case against Nygren strengthened. Given that Syrian con¬ 
nection I stressed above, the Areopagite is the representative of an 
already extant and established tradition, a way of talking about the 
relationship between the individual Christian soul and the wor¬ 
shipping community which is over a century old at the time of the 
corpus composition. And, just as there has never been a question 
raised about “Macarius’” Christian credentials, and I mean 

76 Vanneste, Mysikre, 182. Suggested again, most recently, by Rorem in Commentary, 
e.g., 171: Dionysius’ commitment “to a timeless and ahistorical motion of proces¬ 
sion and return.” See my remarks on the eschatological question in note 44 above. 

77 Epistle V 1073 A (Heil/Ritter 162). 
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specifically the fact that Christ is indeed central for him, then I 
think it fair to say that the pseudonymous Dionysius’ Jesus is also, 
without quibble, the center and focal point of i^cAreopagitica. He 
is the altar and presence around whom the corpus turns. Neither 
would I fault Fr. Georges for mis-reading him here, nor really the 
five generations of scholars since Stiglmayr and Koch. What we 
find in the Dionysian controversy of the past century is, in effect, 
something amusingly analogous to the fuss among 
Greek-speaking bishops that, according to C. Stewart, sur¬ 
rounded the Macarian Homilies for nearly a century.^^ Dionysius 

78 Stewart, “Working,” 12-69 on the Messalian controversy, esp. 53-69. Perhaps this 
controversy supplies a certain key to Dionysius’ own motivations. It is clear from 
Murray s remarks on the Liber Graduumy Symbols 263, that the fourth century 
writer has a slightly embattled air about his account of the church. If Macarius con¬ 
tinued to be controversial throughout the fifth century, while we know that the 
name of Evagrius was not in good odor from the opening years of the century, then 
Dionysius, as indebted to both of them and an admirer of the later pagan Neoplato- 
nists in addition, may well have wished to cloak his thinking with the mantle of apos- 
tolicity. Given in addition the real perils awaiting anyone venturing into the 
christological quarrels of the period—a supercharged atmosphere where people 
were simply itching to discover heresies—and given that virtually the only Christian 
sources showing up in his writings who had everyone’s approval were the 
Cappadocians (note 63 above—even Irenaeus was problematical), it is difficult for 
me at least to blame him. Regarding his fondness for Neoplatonist theurgy, and par¬ 
ticularly for his fellow Syrian, lamblichus, see J.R. Rist, “Pseudo-Dionysius, Neo¬ 
platonism, and the weakness of the soul,” Neoplatonism from Athens to ChartreSy ed. 
HJ. Westra (Leiden, 1992), 135'161. Rist makes the interesting suggestion that 
Dionysius offers his Neoplatonist brethren a surer and more certain theurgy than 
that which they can find in the Chaldean Oracles: the Christian liturgy, a product of 
God’s revelation, given in order to shore up the soul that, of itself, is too weak to at¬ 
tain to the good. Dionysius thus replies to the insecurity of lamblichan theurgy, an 
insecurity deriving from uncertainty over its divine source. Christianity, on the 
other hand, has the tradition of a definitive revelation, and its is therefore the di¬ 
vinely willed path of ascent. This is a useful thesis. Rist, however, like virtually all 
modern commentators of ^e,Areopagiticay does not note the importance of a related 
theme that could in fact serve to strengthen his argument: the soul as microcosm re¬ 
flecting the macrocosm, a commonplace in Neoplatonism (see S. Gersh, From 
lamblichus to Erieugena [Leiden, 1978], 27-120). Moreover, the idea already had its 
Christian counterpart in, as argued above, Evagrius, the Liber Graduumy and 
Macarius. The “weakness of the soul” that Rist observes in lamblichus and his theur- 
gic successors is therefore “braced” by the structures, given in Christ, of the Church’s 
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is simply expressing a vision of Christianity whose fundamental 
idiom, that notion of the soul as “little church,” is unfamiliar to his 
modern readers. As with “Macarius” and much about the 
Messalian muddle, Dionysius, too, may have been in part the 
victim of a case of cross-cultural miscommunication. The 
Areopagite’s undoubted fondness for late Neoplatonism muddied 
the waters still further, obscuring his basic debt to an image rooted 
in the ascetical environment of Syriac Christianity. In homage, 
then, to Fr. Georges’ lifelong emphasis on rigorous intellectual en¬ 
deavor, perhaps we can say that it was simply more scholarship that 
was needed in order to solve what earlier efforts could not. In the 
process, his own case in the volume under consideration, as well as 
his profound faith in the fundamental truth of the Tradition, have 
in sum been vindicated. Mere repetition, as I gather he was fond of 
repeating, does not suffice. One must acquire the “mind of the fa¬ 
thers,” in which category—and here I am echoing the view of a 
number of my acquaintances on Mt. Athos—^we might do well to 
include Fr. Georges himself 

By way of an afterword, stimulated by my reference just now 
to mountains and monks, let me turn once more to the question 
he raises at the beginning of his chapter on Dionysius. How was 
this man accepted, as he was fairly quickly, with so little fuss, or at 
least with less than seems to have accompanied even “Macarius”? I 
think that both the Areopagite and the author of the Homilies 
were received, and received pretty much “as is” (in spite, in the lat¬ 
ter’s case, of some loud complaints from certain bishops), because 
their central metaphor, the altar of the soul, was immediately per¬ 
ceived and endorsed as such by, in particular, the monastic 

worship. These structures reveal the soul’s vocation and hope, as well as its true 
being: the presence within it and calling of the heavenly liturgy. This is exactly the 
burden of the Libers twelfth Mimra and Macarius’ Homily 52, and Dionysius is thus 
part of a Christian continuum responding to more or less the same concerns that 
motivated lamblichus, and beginning in the same period (fourth century). That all 
four of these writers also come from the same region, Syria-Palestine, is further sug¬ 
gestive of a generally common background. 
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community. I have little at present to offer by way of support for 
this assertion, other than the clear use to which both the Corpus 
Dionysiacum and the Macarian Homilies are put by, for example, 
such monastic writers as Maximus Confessor in the seventh cen¬ 
tury and Symeon the New Theologian in the eleventh. Symeon’s 
fourteenth Ethical Discourse is an extended paraphrase of Celestial 
Hierarchy I, 3, and in just the sense that I have explained the latter 
text above,while Maximus’ Mystagogy is again devoted to the 
same theme, the Church and soul as images of each other.^^ Per¬ 
haps, though, we might look to an artifact more proximate to 
Dionysius’ own time than either Symeon or Maximus. I have in 
mind the famous mosaic of the Transfiguration adorning the apse 
of the basilica which Justinian built for St. Catherine’s monastery 
at Sinai. Both the church and the mosaic date to sometime toward 
the end of that emperor’s reign, with the image perhaps a little 
later still.^^ What strikes me about the mosaic, the prototype for all 
subsequent Byzantine iconography of the Transfiguration, is first 
of all the juxtaposition of several elements, all of which feature im¬ 
portantly in the Corpus Dionysiacum: Mt. Sinai itself (the AfT), 
the Transfiguration {DNl, 4—and also, perhaps, Epistles 3 and 
5), light (the subject of the image and of the corpus)^ and the altar 

79 See Trails th^obgiques et ithiques II (ed. J.Darrouzcs), Sources chr^tiennes 129, 
422-443, esp. 428:93-432:154 and 434:183-438:223, and my discussion in “Hier¬ 
archy versus Anarchy? Dionysius Arepagita, Symeon the New Theologian, Nicetas 
Stethatos, and their Common Roots in Ascetical Tradition,” 5VTQ 38.2 (1994) 
142-165. 

80 For the Church, its building and the order of the service, as a series of icons—of God, 
the world, the human being, and the soul—see Mystagogy, PG 91: 664D-688B. 
Maximus is usually presented as a very different animal from Dionysius, e.g., our 
note 35 above. I would hold that, to the contrary, he is a much better interpreter of 
the Areop^ite’s intentions than the latter’s modern commentators. 

81 For the dating of the Sinai mosaic to just after Justinian’s reign, ca. 566, see V. 
Benesevic, “Sur la date de la mosaique de la Transfiguration au Mont Sinai,” 
Byzantion 1 (1924) 145-172. For a splendid study along the lines I propose in the 
following, only with more detail and quite intense focus on the Dionysian back¬ 
ground to this image, see Jas Eisner, Art and the Roman Viewer (Cambridge, 1995), 
94-125. 
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(thus the CH and EH). Secondly, there is the mosaic itself. Christ 
is pictured robed in brilliant white with rays of the same shooting 
out from his person and striking the three, stunned disciples. Here 
I recall the “ray” imagery so important to the corpus, to which Fr. 
Georges draws especial attention.^^ Immediately around Christ, 
however, we find a deep blue mandorla which, at its outer edges, 
is banded in shades of progressively lighter hue as one moves 
away from the center until the outermost ring is the same shade 
of white as the rays. I cannot help but think of the “ray of daz¬ 
zling darkness” of AfT^I, 1, of the darkness impenetrable of di¬ 
vinity stressed in Epistle 1, the gift of light in Epistle 2, and 
Epistle 3’s blending of both the foregoing: Christ is “manifesta¬ 
tion” which is also and at once “ineffable” and “unknowable.”^^ 
The whole image, in short, strikes me as an illustration of the 
“suddenly,” wherein virtually the whole message of the Corpus 
Dionysiacum is concentrated. Thus here, at Sinai the original 
mountain of theophany and the longtime haunt of Christian as¬ 
cetics exploring the mysteries of the heart, one enters the church 
and discovers above its altar, Tabor, and the unsearchable glory of 
the Word made flesh who, to quote from Epistle 4 of the Dionysian 
corpus, “has granted us [as a polity] a new, theandric activity. 
The more one progresses into this mystery, as into the increasing 
darkness of Christ’s mandorla, the more unsearchable, the 
greater and more profound its depths. The monks who commis¬ 
sioned that image, I believe, understood Dionysius very well, 
indeed, as did their successors down through Maximus, the 


82 Ascetic and Spirimal Fathers, 213. 

83 For the “dark ray,” see A/TIOOOA (Heil/Ritter 142:10); also 1 1065A(156), 
2 1068A-9A (158), and 3 1069B (159). 

84 Epistle 4 1072C (Heil/Ritter 161:9-10). Aside from all the heat generated by the fa¬ 
mous theandrike energeia, the key term here seems to me to be the participle, 
pepoliteumenoSy with its suggestion of the politeia referred to often in the Homily 
from Macarius quoted above, e.g., Berthold l4l:3ff (for energeia, see Berthold’s 
“Wortregister,” 264). As a deponent y^xh, politeuomai can mean “grant” or “admin¬ 
ister,” and surely the politeia that Dionysius sees Christ granting or administering to 
us {hemin) is the new “city” of the Church, a “divine-human” way of life. 
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Damascene, Symeon, Gregory of Sinai,and the fourteenth- 
century hesychasts led to battle for the true interpretation of the 
Areopagitica by Gregory Palamas.^^ 


85 For Gregory of Sinai’s echo of Dionysian language, and in a context matching our 
discussion here, see his Chapters 111, 112, and especially 43 in Philokalia ton 
neptikonpateron, vol. IV (Athens, rep. 1961), 37 and 51. 

86 For Gregory Palamas as an interpreter of the Areopagitica and in criticism of J. 
MeyendorfFs reading of Palamas as reinterpreting Dionysius via a “christological 
corrective,” see J. Romanides, “Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related 
Topics,” Greek Orthodox Theobgical Review IX (1963/64), 225-270, and esp. 
250 - 262 , 
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“MARY NEEDS MARTHA”:THE PURPOSES OF 
MANUAL LABOR IN EARLY EGYPTIAN 
MONASTICISM 

Charles A Metteer 

During the late third and early fourth centuries, three basic 
types of monasticism arose in three general geographical areas in 
Egypt/ In Lower Egypt, Antony the Great lived as a hermit—or 
anchorite—and attracted many disciples to his solitary way of life. 
In Upper Egypt, Pachomius founded cenobitic monasticism. This 
more organized movement took the form of large communities of 
men^—and women—united to each other in work and prayer. 
Between the extremes of eremitic and cenobitic life, there emerged 
a semi-eremitical form of monasticism at Nitria, west of the Nile 
delta, and at Seeds, about forty miles south of Nitria. Here, small 
groups of monks lived near an abba and probably near a church 
where they gathered on the weekends. Central to these three mo¬ 
nastic experiments were the ascetical disciplines of poverty, chas¬ 
tity, and absolute obedience to God as well as to a spiritual father 
or mother. In addition, although their traditions differed (ancho¬ 
rites emphasized uninterrupted contemplation of God and prayer, 
cenobites prized obedience to elders and acts of charity, and 
semi-anchorites enjoyed the best of both monastic expressions 

1 Fora detailed examination of this point, see The Sayings of the Desert Fathers: The Al¬ 
phabetical Collection, Cistercian Studies Series: no. 59, trans., with a foreword by 
Benedicta Ward (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1975), xvii-xviii. 

2 The recorders of early Egyptian monasticism referred mainly to male monks. The 
heavy use of the masculine third person was therefore primarily descriptive. Because 
the quotes I use refer almost exclusively to men, I will refer to monks in the mascu¬ 
line third person unless the feminine is required. For more on what to call these early 
desert dwellers, and the issue of gender, see Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert, 
24, fn. 1. 
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while keeping abreast of the intellectual and theological ideas 
coming out of nearby Alexandria), each group generally taught 
the necessity of manual labor.^ 

3 Recent scholarship overwhelmingly defends the positive contribution of manual 
labor in early Egyptian monasticism. On one level, manual labor is considered a fun¬ 
damental aspect of monastic life, e.g., Besa, TheLifeofShenoutCy Cistercian Studies 
Series: no. 73, trans. and intro. David Bell (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1983), 11; 
Hugh G. Evelyn-White, The Monasteries of the Wadi 'NNatrun, cd. Walter Hauser, 
vol. II, The History of the Monasteries ofNitria and ofScetis Metropolitan 

Museum of An Egyptian Publications, 1932; reprint, New York: Arno Press, 1973), 
184; Arthur T. Geoghegan, The Attitude Towards Labor in Early Christianity and 
Ancient Culture (Washington, DC: The Catholic Univ. Press, 1945), 166; Graham 
Gould, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Community (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 89, 
99; Athanasius, “The Life of Antony,” in The Life of Antony and the Letter to 
MarcellinuSy trans. and intro. Robert C. Gre^, The Classics ofWestern Spirituality: 
A Library of the Great Spiritual Masters, ed. Richard]. Payne (New York: Paulist, 

1980) , 7; C. Wilfred Griggs, Early Egyptian Christianity: From Its Origins to 451 C. 
Ey Coptic Studies 2 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 154; James O. Hannay, The Wisdom 
of the Desert (London: Methuen and Co., 1904), 159; David Knowles, Christian 
Monasticism (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), 14; W. H. MacKean, Christian Mo¬ 
nasticism in Egypt: To the Close of the Fourth Century (London: SPCK, 1920; New 
York: The MacMillan Co., 1920), 134; Philip Rousseau, “The Desert Fathers, An¬ 
tony and Pachomius,” in The Study of Spiritualityy ed. Cheslyn Jones, Geoffrey 
Wainwright, and Edward Yarnold (New York and Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 

1986), 123*’ 124; and Paphnutius, Histories of the Monks of Upper Eg^pt and the Life of 
OnnophriuSy Cistercian Studies Series: no. 140, trans. and intro. Tim Vivian 
(Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1993), 39. On another level, self-support is seen as a 
monastic dutyy e.g., Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Re¬ 
nunciation in Early Christianity (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), 219; 
Douglas Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert: Scripture and the Quest for Holiness 
in Early Christian Monasticism (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1993), 230-231; Evelyn-White, The History of the Monasteries ofNitria and Seeds 
177; Karl Suso Frank, With Greater Liberty: A Short History of Monasticism and Reli¬ 
gious Orders, Cistercian Studies Series: no. 144, trans., Joseph T. Lienhard 
(Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1993), 38; William H, C. Frend, “The Monks and the 
Survival of the East Roman Empire in the Fifth Century,” Past and Present 54 
(1972): 11; William H. C. Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972), 80; Timothy Fry, etai, eds. The Rule of 
St Benedict in Latin and English with Notes (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 

1981) , 22; Geoghegan, Labor in Early Christianity and Ancient Culture, 164-165, 
169-170, 174; Gould, The Desert Fathers on Monasdc Community, 101; Hannay, 
The Wildom of the Desert, 159; The Lives of the Desert Fathers, Cistercian Studies Se¬ 
ries: no. 34, trans., Norman Russell, intro. Benedicta Ward (London and Oxford: 
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The writers of early Egyptian monastic literature present a 
rather complicated, and often contradictory, understanding of the 
purposes of manual labor. Because contemporary scholars have 
not examined this issue in any depth,'^ I would like to present sev¬ 
eral reasons why the early Egyptian monks continued to work 
after renouncing the distractions of society for the simplicity of the 
desert. To this end, I will survey four themes in desert literature 
that deal with manual labor, viz., self-support, the batde against 
passions and temptations, service, and the ascetical value of 
manual labor. These themes not only offer us a more comprehen¬ 
sive picture of desert spirituality in respect to human work, but 
provide us with principles for personal application. 

Self-Support 

The early Egyptian monks labored with their hands not so 
much to fill their days with activity, but to survive. As a rule, 
monks who did not work did not stay alive very long in the desert. 
Moreover, because self-induced poverty was part of their daicr|aLs 
{askesis^), manual labor became all the more necessary. These stark 
realities, however, did not prevent a debate from arising in 


Mowbray, Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1980), 22,25-26; MacKean, Christian Mo- 
nasticism in Egypt, 83,104,134; Pierre Pourrat, Christian Spirititality: From the Time 
of our Lord till the Dawn ofthe Middle Ages, trans., W. H. Mitchell and S. P. Jacques 
(London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne Ltd., 1922), 95; Philip Rousseau,vlfc^fifr, 
Authority and the Church: In the Age of Jerome and Cassian (Oxford: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1978), 59; and Philip Rousseau, Pachomius: The Making of a Community 
in Fourth-Century Egypt (Berkeley University of California Press, 1985), 157. 

4 Fora notable exception, see Geoghegan, Labor in Early Christianity and Ancient Cul¬ 
ture, 162-174. James E. Goehring looks carefully at the economic impact that early 
Egyptian monasticism had on the country as a whole (“The World Engaged: The 
Social and Economic World of Early Egyptian Monasticism,” in Gnosticism and the 
Early Christian World: Volume Two oiEssays on Antiquity and Christianity in Honor 
of fames M. Robinson, cd. James E. Goehring, Charles Hedrick, and Jack Sanders 
[Sonoma, CA: Polcbridge, 1990], 134-144). 

5 Askesis described the practices involved in eremctical and monastic life. The specific 
components of a monk's exercises and training included “various penitential and 
other practices, solitude, [and] abstinence from the pleasures of sense.” G. W. H. 
Lampe, cA., A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 1961), 244. 
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monastic circles over the supremacy of manual versus ascetical 
work. 


The Pure Ascetical Life 


The rationale 

Most people who fled into the Egyptian desert believed that 
they were leaving the mundane pursuits of secular life for the as¬ 
cetical disciplines of monastic life. This attitude was particularly 
pronounced among anchorites. Along with some semi-anchorites 
and cenobites, they generally believed that prayer was their great 
work, and nothing should interfere with it.^ Desert literature is re¬ 
plete with examples. Abba Agathon clearly conveyed his 
work-related priorities: “I think there is no labor greater than that 
of prayer to God... prayer is warfare to the last breath.”^ For 
Agathon, manual labor was merely toil, whereas prayer was spiri¬ 
tual combat. John of Lycopolis claimed that the highest form of 
askesisv^dis pure contemplation of God. He believed that although 
it was good for monks to support themselves and provide alms for 
others, essentially they were occupied with ‘earthly things.” In 
contrast, because “contemplatives” denied and even forgot about 
themselves when focusing on heavenly things, they were “better 


6 One apophthegm, however, illustrates the common sense of most monks in regard 
to uniting prayer, manual labor, and concern for others into a single pattern of life. 
Abba Lucius of Enaton was sought out by some monks who were Messalians, or 
Euchites. This pietistic sect renounced almost all of the duties and necessities of life, 
including all forms of work. Their sole objective was to pray continually. When they 
informed Lucius that they did not work, but prayed without ceasing, Lucius asked 
them if they prayed while they slept. Their reply was in the negative. Lucius then in¬ 
formed them that he used some of his earnings to pay another monk to pray in his 
place while he slept. He believed that this arrangement allowed him to fulfill the 
Scripture, “Pray without ceasing.” The Sayings of the Desert Fathers^ Lucius, 1. The 
Scripture cited is 1 Thess 5:17. 

7 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Agathon, 8; cf. The Desert Fathers, “The Sayings of 
the Fathers (Translated from the Greek by Pelagius the Deacon and John the Sub¬ 
deacon),” trans. Helen Waddell (Constable & Co., 1936; reprint, Ann Arbor, MI: 
Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor Paperback, 1957), 12.2. 
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and greater” than active monks. Consequently, they “stood unim¬ 
peded in the presence of God, without any anxiety holding [them] 
back.” Along these lines, two stories about abba John the Dwarf 
(set side by side) illustrate the low priority of common business ac¬ 
tivities in respect to personal meditations. In the first account, a 
brother came to John’s door to collect John’s hand-woven baskets. 
When John went inside to fetch them, he immediately forgot about 
his brother and returned to his spiritual exercises and weaving. After 
some time, the brother knocked again, whereupon John led him 
into his cell and said, “If you want the baskets, take them and go 
away, because really, I have no time for such things.” In the second 
story, a camel driver endured the same frustration with John when 
he came to pick up some goods. After John returned to his cell for 
the third time to gather the requested wares, he said to himself, 
“Weaving—camel; weaving—camel,” so that he would not forget 
again about his visitor.^ These parallel sayings reveal how great a 
nuisance work-related interactions were to certain monks. 

The writers of desert literature frequently defended the prior¬ 
ity of ascetical work by presenting a negative association between 
the final judgment—always at the forefront of a monk’s atten¬ 
tion—and everyday labor. They believed that at God’s return, a 
monk involved in ascetical rather than ordinary work would re¬ 
ceive God’s favor. For instance, abbas Or and Theodore feared the 
consequences if the Lord visited them while they were engaged in 
mundane activities: 

As they were building a cell out of clay, they said to one 
another, “If God should visit us now, what should we 
do?” Then, weeping, they left the clay there and each of 
them went back into his cell.^^ 

8 The last four quotes come from The Lives of the Desert Fathers, John of Lycopolis, 
1.63. 

9 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, John the Dwarf, 30 & 31. 

10 For more on the Desert Father’s and Mother’s eschatology, see Burton-Christie, The 
Word in the Desert, 183-184, 207-208. 

11 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Or, 1. 
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Safety was found in their cells because only from here could they 
pursue their prayers and meditations without distractions. Theo¬ 
dore of Pherme, however, lamented that ascetical works—“the 
work of the soul”—had become less important than manual labor 
during his many years as a monk. Apparently, the shift of empha¬ 
ses from ascetical disciplines and end-time expectations to the 
faithful carrying out of everyday chores was an indictment against, 
rather than an indication of, their spiritual fervency and integ¬ 
rity.^^ 

A few monks advocated the reduction or avoidance altogether 
of manual labor. Abba Horsiesios cautioned the nine Pachomian 
monasteries: 

Even if we are laboring at perishable things In order to 
sustain the body—which is necessary—let us be watch¬ 
ful not to render our soul, which is worth more than our 
nourishment, a stranger to eternal life under the pretext 
of a necessity which will disappear. 

His warning was clear, viz., monks were not to allow even the most 
legitimate tasks to interfere with their pursuit of God. Here, 
human work was seen as a secular enterprise that hindered piety. 
Correspondingly, in order to emphasize the importance of the 
pure ascetical life, a few seasoned monks were described as having 
their daily needs supplied by others or God. For example, 
Sozomen recorded that the semi-anchorite Paul, an abba to over 

12 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers^ Theodore of Pherme, 10. For a story with many 
parallels to this one, see “The Bohairic Life,” in Pachomian Koinonia: The Lives, 
Rules, and Other 'Writings of St Pachomius and His Disciples, vol. 1, The Life of St 
Pachomius and His Disciples, Cistercian Studies Series: no. 45, trans., Armand 
Veilleux (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1980), 197-198; cf, “The First Greek Life,” 
146. For more detailed discussions on the balance between the work of the soul and 
ordinary labor, see Evelyn-White, The History of the Monasteries ofNitria andScetis, 
184; Gould, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Community, 99-100; and Bur- 
ton-Christie, The Word in the Desert, 224. 

13 “The Regulations of Horsiesios,” in Pachomian Koinonia, vol. 2, Pachomian Chroni¬ 
cles and Rules, Cistercian Studies Series: no. 46, trans., Armand Veilleux 
(Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1981), 37. 
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five hundred monks at Scetis, forsook human work so that he 
could devote himself to prayer. As a result, he only ate food that 
was given to him^"^ even though the acceptance of alms was dis¬ 
couraged by most ascetics (as we will see). Apparently, Sozomenso 
wanted to emphasize the importance of the pure ascetical life that 
he condoned the avoidance of manual labor by a monastic leader. 
Elsewhere, Onnophrius claimed that angels daily brought him 
food because he devoted himself to ascetical practices. He de¬ 
fended his emancipation from common labor with a liberal inter¬ 
pretation of Christ’s admonition to trust God in all things: 

Take no care for what you will eat or what you will drink 
or what you will clothe yourself with. Your father in 
heaven knows what you need / without your asking 
him. Instead, seek his kingdom and his righteousness 
and these things will be added unto you. (Mt 6:31 -33) 

Two unrelated accounts of abba Apollo reveal that he was similarly 
blessed. One apophthegm indicates that in early adulthood, 
Apollo killed a pregnant woman out of curiosity to see what the 
fetus looked like. After his conversion, he was filled with such deep 
repentance that he became a monk and did nothing but pray. Ac¬ 
cording to the other saying, he was able to labor entirely in prayer 
because God miraculously provided for his needs.^JCTiile these 
two stories provide vivid pictures of monastic zeal, they neverthe¬ 
less imply that manual labor could be reserved for only the “good” 
people. 

The image of the undistracted monk supported by divine pro¬ 
visions produced an ongoing rift between anchorites and ceno- 
bites. Monks living in community were often portrayed as 

14 Sozomen, “Ecclesiastical History,” trans., Chester D. Hanranft, in A Select Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 2nd series, ed. Philip 
SchafF and Henry Wace, vol. II, Socrates, Sozomenus: Church Histories, trans. A. C. 
Zenos and Chester D. Hartranft (reprint, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1979), 6.29. 

15 Paphnutius, “The Life of Onnophrius,” 16. The slash was used by the translator. 

16 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Apollo, 2; cf. The Lives of the Desert Fathers, Apollo, 
8.5. 
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second-class ascetics who were too caught up in the cares of every¬ 
day life. Even their simple labor pulled them away from what was 
truly important, viz., uninterrupted communion with God. On 
the contrary, hermits were free from temporal distractions. One 
account between an anchorite and a group of cenobites is particu¬ 
larly graphic: 

There was an anchorite who was grazing with the ante¬ 
lopes and who prayed to God, saying, “Lord, teach me 
something more.” And a voice came to him, saying, 

“Go into this cenobium and do whatever they com¬ 
mand you.” He went there and remained in the 
cenobium but did not know the work of the brothers. 

The young monks began to teach him the work of the 
brothers and would say to him, “Do this, you idiot,” 
and “Do that, you old fool.” And suflFering he prayed to 
God, saying, “Lord, I do not know the work of men, 
send me back to the antelopes.” And having been freed 
by God, he went back into the country to graze with the 
antelopes. 

As intended, the hermit was portrayed favorably, the cenobites 
were vilified, and human work was seen as a tortuous interference 
to the pure ascetical life. 

Problems 

Whereas several accounts and sayings emphasize the desirabil¬ 
ity of the undistracted monastic life, as a whole, desert literature 
suggests otherwise. For example, Jerome recorded that Amtony 
sought out the aged hermit Paul because of Pauls great askesis. 
While these elderly monks visited, a raven brought them a loaf of 
bread. Paul immediately commented that for sixty years the Lord 
had regularly provided him with half this amount for his meal, but 

17 The World of the Desert Fathers: Stories and Sayings from the Anonymous Series of the 
Apophthegmata Patrum, trans. Columba Stewart (Fairacres, Oxford: SLG Press, 
1986), 1.5.7. 
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because of his guest, there was now a double portion.Though it 
is possible that Antony visited Paul, there are two compelling rea¬ 
sons why it is best to view the details of their encounter as 
hagiographical rather than historical. First, although it appears 
that Jerome wanted to emphasize God's care for monks who zeal¬ 
ously pursued their Maker, he insisted elsewhere that the monks 
of Egypt were required to work for their own support. Second, 
Antony's monastic practices eventually became integral elements 
in the definition of ascetical piety. Such was the case with 
common labor; Athanasius claimed that Antony accepted the ne¬ 
cessity of work on account of his understanding of 2 Thess 3:10: 
“He who is idle, let him not eat.”^^ Following his lead, the Egyp¬ 
tian monks saw the need to maintain a balance between working 
for their sustenance and cultivating an awareness of their total de¬ 
pendence upon God. Whereas the former was a necessary activity, 
the latter was an indispensable element of faith.^^ 

Apart from the issue of emphasis, there was a fundamental 
problem with the pure ascetical life, viz., the Egyptian desert was 
brutally unforgiving to those who refused to work. Rather than 
providing a haven from human need and everyday chores, the bar¬ 
renness of the desert accentuated the basic necessities and duties of 
human life. Consequently, practical examples of a monk's need to 
mix manual labor with spiritual practices were rather amusing in 
their simplicity. Two accounts left no doubt that a monk needed to 
work if he wanted to eat. The first was a sobering lesson learned by 


18 Jerome, “The Life of Paulus the First Hermit,” trans., W. H. Fremantle, in A Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Churchy 2nd series, ed. 
Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, vol, VI, The Principal Works of St. Jerome y trans. W. 
H. Fremantle (reprint, Grand Rapids: Ecrdmans, 1979), 10. 

19 Jerome, The Principal Works of St. Jerome y “Letter CXXV,” 11. 

20 Athanasius, “The Life of Antony,” 3. For more on this point, see Gregg, introduc¬ 
tion to “The Life of Antony,” 7; Frend, “The Monks and the Survival of the East 
Roman Empire in the Fifth Century,” 11; and Geoghegan, Labor in Early Christian¬ 
ity and Ancient Culturey 164. 

21 For fiinher thoughts on this balance, see Burton-Christie, The Word in the Deserty 
230. 
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John the Dwarf. As the story goes, John desired to imitate the 
angels by foregoing his daily chores and serving God without in¬ 
terruptions. After a week spent in solitude, he returned to his mo¬ 
nastic brother, who sarcastically refused to believe he was 
knocking at the door: “J^^^ is become an angel and is no longer 
among men.... If thou art a man, thou must needs work again, so 
as to live.”^^ Due to this charge, John immediately repented for his 
foolishness. The second account was a lesson that abba Silvanus 
taught a young monk who had come to visit him and his disciples. 
Upon arriving and seeing the brothers at work, the brash monk 
flippantly lectured the abba, “Do no labor for the food which per¬ 
ishes. Mary has chosen the good part” (Jn 6:27, Lk 10:42). 
Silvanus calmly responded by instructing a brother to give the en¬ 
lightened visitor a book and to escort him to a cell. When the time 
came for the daily meal, the famished guest expected someone to 
call him. After waiting for some time, he went to Silvanus and 
asked why no one had appeared. The abba replied: 

Because you are a spiritual man and do not need that 
kind of food. We, being carnal, want to eat, and that is 
why we work. But you have chosen the good portion 
and read the whole day long and you do not want to eat 
carnal food. 

After the brother asked for forgiveness, Silvanus replied, “Ma^ 
needs Martha. It is really thanks to Martha that Mary is praised.” ^ 
Fortunately, both John and the presumptuous monk learned that 
the perfect life was an impossible ideal; both manual labor and as- 
cetical work were necessary if a monk was to progress in the spiri¬ 
tual life. 


22 The Desert Fathers, “The Sayings of the Fathers (Translated from the Greek by 
Pelagius the Deacon and John the Subdeacon),” 10.27; cf. The Sayings of the Desert 
Fathers, John the Dwarf, 2. 

23 The last three quotes come from The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Silvanus, 5. 
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Scriptural support 

In desert literature, self-support was the most frequently men¬ 
tioned reason as to why monks worked. Scripture was often used 
to bolster this position, and 2 Thess 3:10 was the most popular ci¬ 
tation: “If anyone will not work, neither let him eat.” As men¬ 
tioned earlier, Antony supported himself out of obedience to this 
command. Jerome claimed the same for the monk Hilarion: 
“He... put into practice the Apostle s precept, ‘If any will network, 
neither let him eat’,” as did Cassian of his Egyptian peers: “[They 
are] endeavoring with all their might to fulfil the Apostles 
charge... ‘If any will not work neither let him eat’.”^^ Due to its 
simplicity and clarity, this imperative was rigidly followed 
throughout the Egyptian desert. Pachomius considered 
self-support so essential that he made it a rule in his first monas¬ 
tery. Specifically, the monks “provided their share of all their mate¬ 
rial needs” by bringing the fruit of their labor to Pachomius, who 
then administered it to the community.^^ On an individual level, 
it was critical for a monk to maintain his integrity by means of 
self-support. In one account, an anonymous monk refused to eat 
even an ear of wheat while harvesting a landowners field. In 


24 See “Problems,” and fn. 20. Athanasius said that Antony’s labor was prompted by 
the motives of self-support and charity. Athanasius, “The Life of Antony,” 3. 

25 Jerome, The Principal Works of St. Jerome, “The Life of St. Hilarion,” 5; and John 
Cassian, “Institutes,” trans., Edgar C. S. Gibson, in A Select Library ofNicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 2nd series, ed. Philip SchafF and Henry 
Wace, vol. XI, Sulpitius Severus; Vincent of Lerins; John Cassian, trans., Alexander 
Roberts, C, A. Heurtley, and Edgar C. S. Gibson (reprint, Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 1.5. 

26 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The First Sahidic Life,” 11. As Pachomius’ communal form 
of monasticism developed in Upper Egypt, a number of monasteries for women 
adopted this rule. Palladius, “The Women’s Monastery,” in The Lausiac History, 
trans. and intro. Robert T. Meyer, Ancient Christian Writers: The Works of the Fa¬ 
thers in Translation, ed. Walter J. Burghardt, Thomas Comerford Lawler, and 
Johannes Quasten, no. 34 (New York and Ramsey, NJ: Newman, 1964), 1. 
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response, the landowner “marveled” at the scrupulousness of the 
monk.^^ Elsewhere, the aged and dying Pambo went out of his 
way to inform his disciples that he had faithfully provided for him¬ 
self throughout his monastic life.^^ 

Scripture also played a major role in keeping monks from 
seeking provisions from others. Cassian stated that the Egyptian 
monks refused alms out of obedience to 2 Thess 3:8: “Nor did we 
eat anyone’s bread without paying for it, but with labor and hard¬ 
ship we kept working night and day so that we might not be a 
burden to any of you.” His interpretation of this verse was novel, 
viz., there was no excuse for a monk to allow others to labor in his 
place when inherent in his calling were the elements of toil and 
hardship.Moreover, by avoiding work, he missed out on oppor¬ 
tunities for personal development that inevitably came with the 
struggles associated with labor.^^ In another account, abba Abra¬ 
ham cried, “Cursed is the man that places his hope in man” Qer 
17:5), when pointing out that a monk was obligated to support 
himself Even when provisions were rare or nonexistent, a monk 
was to believe that God would bless his labor, and not that some¬ 
one would give him alms. Later, abba Abraham was asked why a 
monk could not have his basic needs met by his extended family if 
this arrangement would enable him to focus on his spiritual prac¬ 
tices. In reply, Abraham deferred to a warning Antony had given to 

27 The Desert Fathers^ “The Sayings of the Fathers (Translated from the Greek by 
Pelagius the Deacon and John the Subdcacon),” 4.21. 

28 Palladius, The Lausiac History^ Pambo, 6. 

29 Cassian, “Institutes,” 1.5. 

30 For more on how dependency on others was detrimental to the ascetical life, see 
Gould, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Communityy 101. Geoghegan adds that the 
monks’ labor was frequently discussed in desert literature not because the practice 
was exceptional, but because the monks treasured economic independence and ab¬ 
horred the entanglements that alms brought them {Labor in Early Christianity and 
Ancient Culturey 170). 

31 John Cassian, John Cassian: The Conferences, trans. Boniface Ramsey, Ancient 
Christian Writers: The Works of the Fathers in Translation, no. 57, ed. Walter J. 
Burghardt, John Dillon, and Dennis D. McManus (New York and Mahwah, NJ: 
Paulist, 1997), 3.24.2.3. 
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a monk who received support from his relatives: “They are depriv¬ 
ing you of the fruit of your hands and of the just reward of your 
labor.” Based on this instruction, Abraham concluded that a true 
monk needed to refuse charity from his family in order “to avoid 
the very harmful blandishments of [his] relatives.Similarly, 
monks were not to accept alms even if they worked because they 
would deprive the giver of what rightfully belonged to him or her. 
In one apophthegm, a person begged an old monk to accept some 
money. He refused the offer, saying that his manual labor “sup¬ 
plied all that was necessary.” When the other insisted that he 
accept at least enough for his basic needs, the monk replied, “It 
would be a double shame to accept it: for me to receive what I do 
not need, and for you to give me what belongs to others. 

Basic necessities 

This last apophthegm raises another key principle in respect to 
monastic self-sufficien^, viz., monks were to work for no more 
than their basic needs.^"^ Along this line, Sozomen said that be¬ 
cause the Egyptian monks regarded this life as a short journey, they 
were neither interested in “acquiring wealth, nor... providing for 
the present beyond urgent necessities.”^^ Pachomius used Lk 
12:20 to strike fear into cenobites who were tempted to amass 
wealth rather than spiritual riches: “If you wish to acquire riches... 
by excessive manual work that deprives you of leisure for the ser¬ 
vice of God... remember what the Gospel says... They will snatch 
away your soul during the night Yet after his death, the 

32 Cassian, John Cassian: The ConferenceSy 3.24.11.4 and 3.24.12.4. Similarly, 
Pachomius stated that self-sufficiency offered monks the freedom from “human 
burdens.” Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 35. 

33 The Wisdom of the Desert FatherSy 126. 

34 For a lengthier treatment of this principle, see MacKean, Christian Monasticism in 
Egypty 134; and Frank, With Greater Libertyy 38. 

35 Sozomen, “Ecclesiastical History,” 1.12. 

36 “Instructions of Saint Pachomius,” in Pachomian Koinoniay vol. 3, Instructionsy Let¬ 
ters, and Other Writings of Saint Pachomius and His Disciples, Cistercian Studies Se¬ 
ries: no, 47, trans., Armand Veilleux (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1981), 1.52. 
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communities slowly increased their holdings as the monks contin¬ 
ued to grow in numbers. New fields, however, required extra 
labor, and numerous boats that carried their goods to market 
needed continual maintenance. As a result, what Pachomius 
feared in his lifetime materialized in later generations, viz., his 
monks became increasingly distracted from their askesis as they la¬ 
bored for more than the basic needs of the community.^^ 

On another level, a talented monk needed to avoid 
self-flattery and pride if he had the ability to earn more than basic 
necessities. This danger was exposed by abba Abraham, who 
warned monks that it was preferable to eke out an existence in the 
desert than to pursue the myriad of opportunities available in the 
city: 

It is better for us to go after, with unbroken constancy, 
the very small fruit of this desert, which no worldly con¬ 
cerns or earthly distractions or swelling vainglory or 
vanity can nibble away at, and no cares about daily 
needs can diminish, than to pursue greater profits 
which, even if they have been gotten by the very lucra¬ 
tive conversion of many, are nonetheless devoured by 
the demands of a worldly way of life and by the daily loss 
arising from distractions.^^ 

He added that a monk was to limit or forsake the use of his 
God-given talents, and engage in simple labor, if the former inter¬ 
fered with his devotion to God. The implication was that ambi¬ 
tion, hard work, and interaction with people were distractions to a 
monks spiritual formation. Essentially, God was not present in a 
monks routine labor, but in the prayers and meditations that ac¬ 
companied it. 


Italics were used by the translator. 

37 Pachomian Koinonia, I, “The First Greek Life,” 146. The Pachomian writings add 
that initially, “each monastery began to be a little negligent as other preoccupations in¬ 
creased.” Later, as they acquired “many fields and boats... they had no leisure [to pur¬ 
sue God] and were burdened with heavy cares. ” “The First Greek Life,” 127 & 146. 

38 Cassian, Cassian: The Conferences, 3.24.13.4. 
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Early Egyptian cenobia were often “highly organized indus¬ 
trial centers.” The staple activity was rope and basket making, but 
weaving, tailoring linen, cultivating flax, shoemaking, leather 
work, writing, bookbinding, cooking, baking, pottery making, 
carpentry, and the various activities of a smith were also common. 
Because their wares were produced inexpensively, the monks often 
cornered the market in certain important commodities. As a 
result, monasteries frequently evolved into “self-sufficient or 
self-supporting” economic units.^^ Along this line, the Pachomian 
monasteries raised their own livestock and harvested their own 
crops, which suggests that their food came entirely from inside the 
community."^^ Usually, however, monks in cenobitic or 
semi-eremitical communities harvested their own fields and, 
along with the local peasants, the fields of wealthy landowners. 
Some communities went one step beyond self-sufficiency; they 
strove to become self-contained units. For instance, visiting 
monks from Rufinus’ monastery on Olivet reported that there was 
a cenobium in Upper Egypt where “all that was necessary to 
supply the needs of the monks” was within its walls. To their 

39 The two quotes are from Bell, introduction to The Life of Shenoutey 11. See also 
MacKean, Christian Monasticism in Egypt, 103-104. Frend adds that early Egyptian 
monasteries were ‘‘spiritually and economically... the representative institutions in 
Coptic Egypt” {The Rise of the Monophysite Movement, 80). Henry Chadwick con¬ 
tends that early Egyptian communities were often so economically successful that 
many cenobites questioned whether their monasteries existed for essentially spiritual 
reasons, to which agriculture and trade were secondary, or whether it was proper for 
them to expand and invest as they grew in economic strength (“The Ascetic Ideal in 
the History of the Church,” in Monks, Hermits, and the Ascetic Tradition, ed. W. J. 
Sheils [Oxford: Blackwell, 1985], 2). 

40 Pachomian Koinonia, 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 197; cf “The First Greek Life,” 146. 

41 Pachomian Koinonia, 1, “The First Sahidic Life,” 14; The Sayings of the Desert Fa¬ 

thers, John the Dwarf, 35; Benjamin, 1; Isaiah, 5; and Pior, 1. For a more detailed 
discussion on the monks at harvest time, see Evelyn-White, The History of the Mon¬ 
asteries ofNitriaandScetis, 173,184; Hans A History of the Early Church, 

vol. 4, The Era of the Church Fathers (New York: Meridan-World, 1961), 144; and 
Ward, introduction to The Lives of the Desert Fathers, 25-26. 
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ama2ement, no one ever left the monastery.^^ 

Within a monastery, all material goods were seen as commu¬ 
nity property. Provisions were dispersed according to a monk’s 
daily needs. Cassian marveled at the Egyptian monks’ selflessness, 
remarking that even if an industrious monk provided the conunu- 
nity with goods that far exceeded his own needs, he nonetheless 
would humbly receive, as with his brothers, his meager fiue of two 
biscuits a day.^^ Sozomen claimed that in the Pachomian commu¬ 
nities, a monk was given work in proportion to his strength; “He 
[Pachomius] was bound to permit everyone to eat, to drink, to 
work, and to ftist, according to his capabilities.” Thus, those who 
ate heartily were given arduous labor while the more ascetical 
monks were assigned easier tasks since they ate less and, subse- 
quendy, had less energy.^^ 

In summary, the writers of desert literature agreed that all 
monks—anchorites, semi-anchorites, and cenobites—needed to 
support themselves. Indeed, the harshness of the desert forced the 
monks to accept that God intended their spiritual regimens to in¬ 
clude manual labor. Consequently, the relatively few accounts in¬ 
volving miraculous provisions were probably created either to 
emphasize the importance of asceticism, to embellish the memory 
of a great monk, or to protect a monk against the temptation of ex¬ 
cessive labor. 

The Battle Against Passions and Temptations 

The Egyptian monks sought out solitude in the desert to culti¬ 
vate the inner stillness (fiauxi®— hesychia^') that came from 

42 The Lives of the Desert Fathers^ Isidore, 17.1. 

43 Cassian, “Institutes,” 4.14. 

44 Sozomen, “Ecclesiastical History,” 3.14; cf. Palladius, The Lausiac History^ 
Pachomius and the Tabennesiotes, 2. 

45 The word hesychU conveyed the idea of stillness, tranquillity, and quiet. These con¬ 

ditions of the soul were necessary for contemplation and prayer, A hesychastw 2 s 3 l 
monk who practiced this tranquil, contemplative state after spending a cenain 
amount of time in community. For more, see Lampe, A Greek Lexicoriy 69. 
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progressive victory over their passions (dtraGeia— apatheict^. 
One likened this objective to a bowl of water that was “undis¬ 
turbed” for so long that the monks who looked into the water “saw 
their own faces reflected in it as in a mirror.”^^ In the same way, a 
monk who avoided worldly disturbances by fleeing into the desert 
soon became still enough to see his true self. This flagile progres¬ 
sion from inner stillness to self-understanding was easily disturbed 
by evil thoughts or desires called XoyLCTHoC (Jo^smoi). These im¬ 
passioned mental images acted as “ripples” that disturbed the sur¬ 
face of the water, or as “cracks in the heart” that let the world in 
and disrupted a monk’s tranquility and devotion to God.^^ 
Evagrius was the first monk in Egypt to list the eight types of 
logismoi: “First is that of gluttony, then impurity, avarice, sad¬ 
ness, anger, acedia, vainglory, and last of all, pride.” He also de¬ 
scribed each logismos and the damage it did to a monk’s spiritual 
life. Cassian relied heavily on Evagrius’ ideas when he instructed 
the western monks on the desert doctrine of the logismoi?^ 


Tomas Spidiik states that early Eastern ascetics saw inner stillness [hesychid) and the 
solitary life (€prmLa—eremia) as “equivalent” terms {La spirittuditi de /' Orient 
chritien^ Orientalia Christiana Analecta 206 [Rome: Pontiiicium Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum, 1978], 208-209). Gould argues that hesychia was not al¬ 
ways incompatible with human interaction {The Desert Fathers on Monastic Commu¬ 
nity, 171-177). 

46 The concept of mastery over the passions and, hence, detachment and tranquillity, 
was called apatheia by the recorders of desert monasticism. “In varying degrees [it 
was] characteristic of the different stages of the contemplative life.” Lampe, A Patris¬ 
tic Greek Lexicon, 170-171. Abba John of Lycopolis said that monks were to over¬ 
come their passions through their ascetical practices: “But try through askesis to 
acquire apatheiavn^ regard to the appetites.” The Lives of the Desert Fathers, John of 
Lycopolis, 1.29. This section, “The Battle Against Passions And Temptations,” will 
show that the early Egyptian monks included manual labor in this process. 

47 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers, 2. 

48 In desert literature, logismos is a “thought or imagining; particularly of evil thoughts 
or desires.” Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, 806. 

49 Andrew Louth, The Wilderness of God (London: Darton, Longman, & Todd, 1991), 52, 
Spidlfk states that these mental images incited a monk to turn against God's law and to¬ 
ward idols. If these lopsmoi no longer troubled him, he was then a true hesychast for he 
had attained “silence of the heart” {La spirituality de VOrient chritien, 209 & 233). 

50 The Evagrian quote comes from Evagrius Ponticus, “Praktikos,” in The Praktikos 
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Akedia and Idleness 

A particularly debilitating logismos was dtcnSta {akedii^^'), 
that weariness of heart that a monk knew so well, when at times 
he was filled with dislike for his environment, disgust for his cell, 
contempt for his brethren, weariness with his routine, and dis¬ 
couragement over his askesis?^ The desert sages generally associ¬ 
ated akedia with a demon. Evagrius claimed that the spirit of 
akedia operated on several levels. Initially, it instilled in a monks 
heart “a hatred for the place, a hatred for his very life itself, a 
hatred for manual labor.” After laying this foundation, it relent¬ 
lessly reminded him of the “toil of the ascetic struggle.” Finally, it 
enticed him to live where he could procure the necessities of life 
more easily and “make a real success of himself.”^^ Even the great 
Antony was not exempt from attack. One apophthegm states 
that after “his soul fell into a weariness and confusion of 
thought,”—i.e., akedia —^he entreated God for help, whereupon 
God sent an angel to show him that by interspersing his day with 
intervals of work and prayer, he could find the “deliverance that 
he sought.”^^ 

Following Antony’s lead, abba Paul worked at plaiting palm 
leaves even though his bodily needs were amply met by the date 
palms and vegetables that grew naturally near his cave. Because he 
did not need money, each year he burned all the goods that he had 
made in his cave. His work, however, was not in vain, for even 


and Chapters on PrayeVy Cistercian Studies Scries: no. 4, trans. and intro. John Eudes 
Bamberger (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1981), 6. His description of the logismoi is 
in sections 7-39. Cassian’s treatment of the logismoi is in his “Institutes,” 5-12. 

51 The word akedia expressed the “listlcssness, torpor, [and] boredom” monks would 
occasionally feel about their ascetical pursuits and life in general. Lampe, A Patristic 
Greek Lexicony 62. 

52 Evagrius discusses akedia in “Praktikos,” 12; Cassian does so in “Institutes,” 10.1 -25. 

53 Evagrius, “Praktikos,” 12. 

54 The Desert Fathersy “The Sayings of the Fathers (Translated from the Greek by 
Pelagius the Deacon and John the Subdcacon),” 7.1; cf. The Saying of the Desert Fa- 
thersy Anthony the Great, 2. These two parallel accounts reveal that from the earliest 
days of desert monasticism, both work and prayer were used in overcoming 
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though it was periodically destroyed, he was continually “gaining 
a victory over acedia and driving it away/’^^ Overall, although the 
early Egyptian monks never agreed as to whether akedia was 
caused by a demon or by isolation, monotony, and feelings of fu¬ 
tility, they clearly understood that manual labor was a key preven¬ 
tative and cure of this logismos. 

In desert monasticism, idleness was closely associated with 
akedia?^ Monks were to assiduously avoid idleness for several rea¬ 
sons. At the most basic level, they saw themselves as martyrs who 
died daily to themselves through hardship, toil, and labor.^^ Conse¬ 
quently, idleness was a dangerous vice for it could draw them away 
from this objective. On a secondary level, Cassian offered several 
thoughts. First, he considered idleness a deadly contaminant; a 
monk was to avoid a brother who refused to work not only because 
the brother was remiss in his duties, but also because his example 
was infectious. Cassian cited 2 Thess 3:6 and 10 in his defense: 
“Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly, 
and not according to the tradition which ye received from us... If 
anyone will not work, neither let him eat.” He depicted the “disor¬ 
derly” person (v. 6) as an idler, and concluded that Paul encouraged 
the Thessalonians to pull back from such people “lest the malady of 
idleness, like some deadly contagion, might infect [them].”^^ 
Cassian continued his argument by building on 2 Thess 3:8b and 9: 


55 Cassian, “Institutes,” 10.24. For brief discussions on the link between manual labor 
and akedia, see MacKean, Christian Monasticism in Egypt, 83; Bernard McGinn and 
John MeyendorfF, Christian Spirituality: Origins to the 12th Century, vol. 16, World 
Spirituality: An Encyclopedic History of Religious Quest (New York: Crossroads, 
1985), 109; Pourrat, Christian Spirituality, 119; and Owen Chadwick, Cassian 
(Cambridge; Cambridge Univ. Press, 1968), 66. 

56 In his detailed treatment of akedia (“Institutes,” Book 10), Cassian emphasized the 
dangerous link between idleness and the listlessness, depression, and boredom of 
akedia. 

57 For a comprehensive examination of this topic, see Edward E. Malone, The Monk 
and the Martyr: The Monk as the Successor of the Martyr, Studies in Christian Antiq¬ 
uity; no. 12 (Washington, DC; Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1950), especially 
pp. 44-57. 

58 Cassian, “Institutes,” 10.7. 
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But in labor and weariness [we kept] working night and 
day lest we should be burdensome to any of you.... Not 
as if we had not power; but that we might give ourselves 
a pattern to you to imitate us. 

He warned against setting the example of “dangerous idleness to 
others” by reminding his readers that Paul had always striven to 
set a good example through hard work.^^ Second, Cassian said 
that a monk was more likely to gossip and interfere in other peO' 
pies affairs if he was idle. He again quoted Paul to substantiate 
his point: “And make it your ambition to lead a quiet life and at¬ 
tend to your own business and work with your hands, just as we 
commanded you” (1 Thess 4:11). Based on this injunction, 
Cassian argued that a monk who applied himself to his work was 
less inclined to judge others or pry into their affairs.^^ Third, 
Cassian claimed that an idle monk frequently coveted the earn¬ 
ings of a hard-working brother.^^ Indeed, one ascetic implied 
that it was difficult to refrain from the latter vice if the former was 
practiced: “A monk who did not work ought to be regarded as on 
a level with the covetous man.”^^ The simple remedy for this evil 
association was hard work. Fourth, Cassian quoted 2 Thess 3:7b 
and 11a to show that idleness produced an undisciplined life: 
“Because we were not restless among you... For we have heard 
that some among you walk disorderly, working not at all.”^^ This 
situation was disastrous to a monk since only through 

59 Cassian, “Institutes,” 10.8,10. The apostle’s example was highly influential with the 
monks because they believed that he had exhibited (in the manner of a true monk) 
great diligence in his pursuit of God. 

60 Cassian, “Institutes,” 10,7. Earlier, he had stated that a monk’s manual labor, cou¬ 
pled with the recitation of Scripture, was a sure remedy for gossip because his 
“mouth and heart [were] incessantly taken up with spiritual meditations.” Cassian, 
“Institutes,” 2.15. 

61 Cassian, “Institutes,” 10.7. 

62 Socrates, “Ecclesiastical History,” trans. A. C. Zenos, in Socratesy Sozomenus: Church 
Historiesy 4.23. Apart from this association, a monk was not to covet others’ goods 
since he had willingly accepted poverty as part of his ascetical lifestyle. 

63 Cassian, “Institutes,” 10.8, 13. 
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tremendous zeal and tenacity could he learn how to control phys¬ 
ical a^etites, overcome temptations, and repel demonic at¬ 
tacks. Finally, Cassian maintained that manual labor—rather 
than idleness—helped monks to pursue God more effectively. He 
reasoned that the more they applied themselves to their work, the 
greater was their insight into “subjects of spiritual contemplation 
with purity of heart.”^^ In one sense, their manual labor func¬ 
tioned like modern-day rosary beads, i.e., it helped to focus their 
wandering thoughts on God. ^ In addition, simple, monotonous 
activities were favored because they allowed their minds and 
hearts to engage more fully in “spiritual” pursuits.^^ This custom, 
however, implied that work was not a spiritual activity, but rather 
a means whereby they could better carry out their prayers and 
meditations. Indeed, for Cassian, the spiritual freedom and 

64 For a more detailed discussion on ascetical fervor, see Ward, introduction to The 
Lives of the Desert Fathers, 30-34. Antony put this issue in proper perspective when 
he wisely counseled a young monk to relax periodically from his ascetical striving: “If 
we push ourselves beyond measure we will break; it is right for us from time to time 
to relax our efforts.” The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Anthony the Great, 13. 

65 Cassian, “Institutes,” 2.12. 

66 While at work, the Desen Fathers and Mothers prayed and sang psalms, plus pon¬ 
dered, memorized, and recited Scripture, e.g., see Athanasius, “The Life of Antony,” 
55; and Cassian, “Institutes,” 3.2. For short discussions on this last point, see 
Evelyn-White, The History of the Monasteries ofNitria and Scetis, 184, 198, 200. 

67 A favorite task of the monks was the weaving of palm leaves and rushes into baskets, 

mats, sandals, and ropes; e.g., Athanasius depicted Antony as a basket-weaver. 
Athanasius, “The Life of Antony,” 53. Cassian emphasized that the monks used sim¬ 
ple labor to facilitate spiritual meditation: “They supplement their prayer by the ad¬ 
dition of labor... steadying the slippery motions of the heart and the shifting 
fluctuations of the thoughts by the weight of labor.” Cassian, “Institutes,” 2.14. For 
more on the unity of contemplation and action in early Egyptian monastic life, see 
Philip Rousseau, “Cassian, Contemplation and the Cenobitic Journal ofEcck- 

siastical History 26:2 (April 1975), 121; Vivian, introduction to Histories of the 
Monks of Upper Egypt and the Life of Onnophrius, 32-33; Derwas J. Chitty, The 
Desert a City: An Introduction to the Study of Egyptian and Palestinian Monasticism 
under the Christian Empire (Oxford: Mowbray, 1966), 3; and Louis Bouyer, A His¬ 
tory of Christian Spirituality, vol. I, The Spirituality of the New Testament and the Fa¬ 
thers, trans. Mary P. Ryan (London and Turnbridge Wells: Burns and Oates, 1963), 
319. 
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insight they gained through common labor gave labor its dignity 
and purpose. 

Clearly, for zealous ascetics, an idle monk was a contradiction 
in terms. For example, Sozomen recorded that Paul the Simple not 
only earnestly replaced idleness with “diligence in labor,” but 
taught his fellow monks to do the same.^® The Pachomian corpus 
repeatedly cites manual labor as the antidote to idleness. One 
monk covered for his absence in the kitchen by explaining, “So 
that I should not sit idle, I work mats with the brothers.” ^ His 
outburst was prompted by the fear that abba Pachomius would 
label him an idler. Another account presents a leprous monk who 
was not required to work because of his disease: 

One day a brother came to him [the leprous monk] and 
saw his hands covered with blood from plaiting mats, 
and he said to him, “Brother, why do you toil and work 
like this when you have such a disease? Do you think 
that you will be charged with idleness before God if you 
do not work? The Lord knows you are sick, and nobody 
compels you to work....” The other answered, “It is im¬ 
possible for me not to work.”^° 

The infirm monk realized that his disease did not exempt him 
from the maladies of character that came from idleness. This in¬ 
sight was the major motivation behind his insistence that he work. 
On a larger scale, the Pachomian rules indicate that a monk 
needed to work with his hands during the times of corporate wor¬ 
ship: “Nor shall you sit idle in the synaxis, but with a quick hand 
you shall prepare ropes for the warps of mats.”^* Apparently, 

68 Sozomen, “Ecclesiastical History,” 1.13. 

69 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “Paralipomcna,” 8.15. 

70 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “Paralipomcna,” 16.35. 

71 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “ Rules of Saint Pachomius—Precepts,” 5. The gathering for 
corporate worship was known as thcauva^L^ (synaxis). Technically, it was the litur¬ 
gical office said by the monks that consisted in part or in whole of prayer. Scripture 
reading, singing, and the Eucharist. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon^ 1302-1303. 
For detailed studies on the synaxis^ see Armand Veillcux, La liturgie dans le 
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monks were susceptible to idleness and daydreams while in isola¬ 
tion or community gatherings. Yet although busy hands made for 
sharper minds, manual labor, once again, was portrayed as an aid 
to, and not as a part of, the spiritual life. 

Impurity and Gluttony 

The ideals of apatheia and hesychia were not easily achieved in 
the Egyptian desert. Among other things, the isolation that monks 
endured in their cells frequently exacerbated their sexual passions. 
To overcome this vice, they often performed manual labor. For in¬ 
stance, Paul the Simple “subdued the voluptuousness of the body 
by labor.”^^ Supposedly, hard work sufficiently distracted and fa¬ 
tigued him so that he could master sexual impurity. This idea was 
behind Poemehs reply to a tormented monk: “I will cut off anger 
and I will crush fornication with hard labor.”^^ The desert monks 
also restrained this lo^smos by using manual labor in concert with 
their ascetical disciplines. For example, one account describes a 
young monk who incessandy batded sexual lust. When he wished 
to leave the monastery and return to his former manner of life, his 
abba told him to go into the interior desert for forty days, plait 
palm leaves, and eat dry bread. After twenty days, a seductive spirit 
came to him and snapped, “I usually seem to be pleasant to the 
hearts of men, but because of your obedience and your labor, God 
has not let you be deceived.” ^ In this case, obedience to an abba 
and manual labor were the necessary tools to defeat impurity. Sim¬ 
ilarly, the young monk Hilarion batded lust by copying the prac¬ 
tices of the Egyptian monks who fasted and performed exhaustive 
labor. Jerome recorded the dramatic results: “He became so 


cinobitisme pachdmien au quatrihne sihlcy Studia Ansclmiana 57 (Rome: Herder, 
1968), 229-235 & 293-294; Tim Vivian, “Eucharist and Synaxis: The Celebration 
of Community,” St. Vladimir s Theological Quarterly 37:1 (1993) 73-78; and Cecil 
Donahue, “The ATAIIH of the Hermits of Scetc,” Studia Monastica 1 (1959) 
97-114. 

72 Sozomcn, “Ecclesiastical History,” 1.13. 

73 The Saying of the Desert Fathersy Poemcn, 115. 

74 The Wisdom of the Desert FatherSy 41 . 
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enfeebled and his frame so wasted... by the pain of toil [and] suf¬ 
fering of fasting' that he began to “think more of food than wan- 
tonness.”^^ This practice, however, proved ineffective for 
attaining apatheia since Hilarion merely replaced sexual lust with 
the lust for food. In a more appropriate fashion, Candida used 
fasting, vigils, and manual labor in her battle against gluttony: 

I [Palladius] knew her [Candida] to spend the whole 
night at the mill toiling with her hands to bring her 
body into subjection. She would say: “Fasting is not suf¬ 
ficient. I supply an ally, namely toilsome wakefulness, so 
that I may destroy the arrogance of Esau. 

Although she directly countered the lust for food by not eating, 
she added the exhaustion that came from extended manual labor 
to assure victory over this temptation. 

Despite the apparent effectiveness of manual labor in a monks 
battle against the logismoiy external activities could not heal him of 
his internal lusts. Accordingly, an old anchorite realized that pas¬ 
sions were ultimately vanquished by the grace of God: “Concern¬ 
ing the temptation to lust, one of the old men, a hermit, said, ‘Go, 
and work; go, and give yourself hardship... and God will fight for 
you Along this line, one apophthegm emphasizes that a monk 
needed to repent of his sins before manual labor could help him 
overcome temptation: 

So it is for him who after monastic training succumbs to 
temptation: if he repents he finds various materi¬ 
als—meditations, psalmody, and manual labor—these 
are the foundations.^^ 

In another account, a monk who battled sexual lust told several 
abbas his problem. They imposed such a tremendous amount of 


75 Jerome, ‘‘The Life of St. Hilarion,” 5. 

76 Palladius, The Lausiac History^ Candida and Gelasia, 2. The “arrogance of Esau” re¬ 
fers to the lust for food; see Gen 25:25-34 & Heb 12:16. 

77 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers, 34. 

78 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers, 36. 
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work on him that he soon was too weak to stand. Sadly, the monk 
admitted to a visiting abba, “The warfare increases.” Yet instead of 
chastising the suffering brother, the abba wisely told him to 
change his attack: 

“With the hardships which you are practicing you are 
not able to overcome this difficulty. Truly, our body is 
like a cloak: if you take care of it, it lasts, but if you ne¬ 
glect it, it is damaged.” The other listened, and acted in 
this way, and in a few days the warfare ceased.^^ 

This saying suggests that a monk needed to care for rather than 
abuse his body if he wanted to overcome lust. Furthermore, be¬ 
cause he could not defeat his foes—sinful passions, demons, and 
the worlds system—by his own power, he needed Gods grace. 

Overall, the desert monks believed that manual labor could 
help them in their battles against the logismoi. On the one hand, 
they realized that productive work was an excellent deterrent 
against akedia and idleness. On the other hand, they came to see 
that repentance and the grace of God were of primary importance 
when cleansing their hearts from impurity and gluttony. Hard 
labor, however, could check these two vices by refocusing their at¬ 
tention on God or by so crippling their bodies that they were too 
exhausted to sin. 

Service 


Service to God 

Desert monks generally understood that their service to God 
included both extraordinary ascetical practices and common, ev¬ 
eryday labor. This approach to monastic life frequently prompted 
demonic attacks since the offering up of their work to God sancti¬ 
fied their efforts and allowed the divine presence to radiate into 
the world. For example, a hardworking monk who made linen re¬ 
vealed to his peers, “The devil was resentful as always, and entered 


79 The last two quotes come from The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers y 42. 
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into me with the intention of revenge, for I sought to offer the 
works [linen making] to God.”^^ On another level, many monks 
persevered in their ordinary service to God out of fear of the Al¬ 
mighty. For instance, the Pachomian monks realized that they 
were to do their work well since they were ultimately accountable 
to God. A regulation for the cooks stated: “Whatever they cook for 
the brothers shall be cooked with great care in the fear of the 
Lord.”^^ Likewise, those who farmed were required to perform 
their tasks well, even down to the smallest details: “The farmers 
will be very careful, in the fear of God, about all that concerns 
farming... Hence, we must be particular about small things. 
Finally, the monks were instructed to do their work in the fear of 
the Lord so that the monasteries might receive God’s favor: “Let 
each one do his work in the fear of the Lord... so that God’s bless¬ 
ing may descend upon us and he may bless all the work of our 
hands.”^^ While God’s direct blessing is clearly indicated in this 
rule, the abbas also understood that monks who carried out their 
tasks in the fear of the Lord usually did excellent work. Thus, the 
fruits of their labor blessed the community and inspired others to 
work diligently at their chores. 

Service to People 

Most early Egyptian monks believed that service to others was 
an indispensable element of monastic discipline. Many held that 
service and self-support were equally important motivations for 
work. Alongside these, several other characteristics of charitable 
service were alluded to in desert literature. First, serving others was 

80 The World of the Desert Fathers, 3.11.1. 

81 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “The Regulations of Horsiesios,” 23. 

82 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “The Regulations of Horsiesios,” 36. 

83 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “The Regulations of Horsiesios,” 35. 

84 For more on this point, see Geoghegan, Labor in Early Christianity and Ancient CuL 
ture, 164-165, 169, 174; Hannay, The Wisdom of the Desert, 159; and Bouyer, The 
Spirituality of the New Testament and the Fathers, 309. For an overview of the various 
ways that monks offered charitable service, see MacKean, Christian Monasticism in 
Egypt, 135. 
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a natural component of monastic life. When a visiting monk apol¬ 
ogized to his anchorite host for taking him away from his rule, the 
latter answered, “My rule is to refresh you and to send you away in 
peace.’’^^ For this hermit, service to another was not enforced by 
an external rule, but prompted by a personal desire. Second, 
monks often helped others at great personal expense. For instance, 
Archebius willingly tripled his labor to pay off a large debt accrued 
by his mother.^^ Similarly, monks often postponed or forsook 
their own interests in order to help those in need. For example, 
abba Theodore of Enaton recalled that as a young monk, he de¬ 
ferred baking bread for himself until he had separately baked 
bread for six needy brothers.^^ Third, the marketplace provided 
unique opportunities for monks to serve others, e.g., by selling 
their wares at the buyer's price, the monks deferred to the other’s 
interests.^^ Abba Poemen advocated this approach when counsel¬ 
ing a brother on how to sell his goods; 

Seek not to sell it for more than it is worth, but rather if 
thou art vexed, be friend to him that would beat thee 
down, and sell it in peace. For when I myself have gone 
now and then to the market, I have never desired to please 
myself in the price of my work, and vex my brother, having 
this hope that my brothers gain will bring forth fruit.*^ 

Regardless of whether a monk was selling or purchasing wares, the 
partner was, above all, a brother to meet and love in the Lord 
rather than someone they could use to make a profit. 

85 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathersy 151. 

86 Cassian, “Institutes,” 5.38. 

87 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers y Theodore of Enaton, 1. 

88 For discussions on the early Egyptian monks’ commercial dealings, see Goehring, 
“The World Eng^ed,” 139; Ward, introduction to The Lives of the Desert FatherSy 
25-26; Frank, With Greater Libertyy 39; O. Chadwick,/<?Aw Cassiany 23-24; Fry, The 
Rule of St. Benedicty 27; and Brown, The Body and Society y 219. 

89 The Desert FatherSy “The Sayings of the Fathers (Translated from the Greek by 
Paschasius the Deacon for the Abbot of Dumes),” 1.2.5. Several other apophthegms 
illustrate how monks pursued peace rather than profits in their business dealings 
with people, e.g., see The Sayings of the Desert FatherSy Agathon, 16; and Pistamon, 1. 
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The controversy surrounding the private practices of ancho- 
rites and the socially-oriented practices of cenobites also surfaced 
in the area of service to others.^ Many monks were concerned that 
serving others, no matter how great the need, would distract them 
from the more important activity of pursuing God.^^ Other 
monks clearly favored the opposite. For example, one brother 
questioned an old monk as to whether God favored the private 
monastic disciplines of the hermit or the charitable service of the 
cenobite. The abba replied unequivocally: “Even if the one who 
withdraws for six days were to hang himself up by his nostrils, he 
could not equal the one who serves the sick.”^^ Pachomius also 
struggled with this issue. Early in his monastic life, he stopped 
carine for the sick so that he could pursue a more private ascetical 
life.^^ Later, however, he indicated that the brothers in his monas¬ 
teries were to help the poor. He defended his new position by 
citing Scripture (Prov 31:20, Gal 2:10) and denigrating anchorites 
for their hypocrisy (they often were “served by others worse off 
than themselves”), pride, and vainglory.^"^ 

Some monks tried to incorporate the best of both movements. 
For example, although abba Moses sought out the quiet solitude 
of the inner desert, he nevertheless showed great kindness to visi- 
tors.^^ Correspondingly, several apophthegmata indicate that the 

90 For an expanded discussion on this controversy, see Gould, The Desert Fathers on 
Monastic Community, 89-90, 173-175. 

91 For example, see C 2 c&s\zn, John Cassian: The Conferences, Preface to the First Part. 
Cassian also recorded that abba Piamun recognized the superiority of the solitary to 
the communal form of life. Cassian, “Conferences,” in Sulpitius Severus; Vincent of 
Lerins; John Cassian, 3.18.4. For a short discussion on monastic persuasions and ser¬ 
vice to others, see O. Chadwick, Cassian, 53-54. 

92 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers, 224. 

93 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 9. See also Rousseau, Ascetics, Author¬ 
ity, and the Church, 59. 

94 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 35; and “The First Greek Life,” 6. 

95 See, in order, The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, “Macarius,” 22; “Moses,” 5; and 
“Arsenius,” 38. Geoghegan states that both anchorites and cenobites esteemed man¬ 
ual labor as a means of providing for others {Labor in Early Christianity and Ancient 
Culture, 171). 
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activities performed by anchorites and cenobites were of equal 
value. For instance, abba Pocmen argued that the work of a monk 
who cared for others was equivalent to the work of a hermit: ‘‘If 
three men meet, of whom the first fully preserves interior peace, 
and the second gives thanks to God in illness, and the third serves 
with a pure mind, these three are doing the same work.”^^ His 
claim was exemplified by two brothers—Paesius and Isaias—^who 
received individual inheritances from their father’s estate before 
following different monastic paths. One brother gave away his in¬ 
heritance to the needy, learned a trade to provide for himself, and 
spent all his time in ascetical practices and prayer. The other kept 
his share, built a monastery, took in a few brothers, and spent all 
his time caring for the sick and needy. After they died, a renowned 
abba was asked to judge between the two lifestyles. He wisely re¬ 
plied, “Both were perfect. One showed the work of Abraham; the 
other, that of Elias.”^^ His judgment was not merely based on the 
notion that each brother had followed the monastic lifestyle best 
suited for him, but also on the belief that the cenobitic brother 
who opened his doors to the needy lived as profitable a life as his 
anchorite brother. Abba Nesteros claimed that because anchorites 
and cenobites followed equally viable monastic lifestyles, they 
were to “praise and admire” their brothers’ “virtues,” while whole¬ 
heartedly pursuing their own discipline.^^ Abba Pambo took an¬ 
other approach by suggesting that either way of life was useless to a 
monk if his heart was not right toward his neighbor.^^ 


96 The Sayings of the Desert FatherSy “Poemen,” 29; cf. The Desert Fathersy “The Sayings 
of the Fathers (Translated from the Greek by Pelagius the Deacon and John the Sub¬ 
deacon),” 10.53. 

97 Palladius, The Lausiac Historyy Paesius and Isaias, 4. Abraham probably represents 
the active life of service to others, whereas Elijah represents the contemplative life of 
self-denial. For further thoughts on this point, see The Latisiac Historjy p. 179, fn. 
128. Parallel sayings attributed to Nisterus (or Nestorus) are found in The Sayings of 
the Desert FatherSy Nisterus, 2; and Cassian, John Cassian: The ConferenceSy 
2.14.4.1-5.1. 

98 Cassian, John Cassian: The ConferenceSy 2.14.5.1. 

99 The Sayings of the Desert FatherSy Pambo, 2. 
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To summarize, wise monks understood that their labor was es¬ 
sentially a service to God. This insight, however, did not clarify the 
role that service to others played in their monastic lives. Indeed, 
anchorites, semi-anchorites, and cenobites were frequently at 
odds on this issue. Their different orientations, however, were 
somewhat harmonized by the more balanced sayings of Poemen, 
Paesius and Isaias, Nesteros, and Pambo, which emphasized 
equivalency of monastic movements, tolerance of different life¬ 
styles, and respect for others. 

The Ascetical Value of Manual Labor 

The writers of early Egyptian monasticism occasionally por¬ 
trayed human work itself as having ascetical value. In some cases, 
the hardship associated with a monks work was seen as an element 
of his askesis. In other instances, his labor was linked to the saving 
of his soul. Primarily, however, human work was considered a 
means of acquiring virtues. 

The Element of Hardship 

The early monks of Egypt followed strenuous spiritual regi¬ 
mens. Numerous apophthegmata refer to the hardships through 
which a monk willingly put himself. Two graphic examples come 
from abbas Zacharias and John the Dwarf In the former, Zacha- 
rias was asked by abba Macarius as to what constituted a monks 
work. He humbly replied, “Father, in my opinion, he is a monk 
who does violence to himself in everything.” In the latter, John 
offered basically the same thought to a brother who asked him to 
describe a monk. He asserted, “He is toil. The monk toils at all he 
does. That is what a monk is.”^^^ Based on these challenges, many 
monks came to see that they could use their ordinary labor to 
bring “violence” or “toil” upon themselves. First, in order to make 
work unfulfilling, they could chose a craft that they disliked. For 


100 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Zacharias, 1. 

101 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, John the Dwarf, 37. 
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instance, abba Sisoes counseled a brother to avoid work that gave 
him any “satisfaction.” Second, they often made their labor un¬ 
pleasant so that they might endure hardship. In one instance, abba 
Arsenius used foul water in his work so that he would have to 
endure the horrible smell: 

Not more than once a year did he change the water for 
steeping the palm-leaves, but only added to it. The fa¬ 
thers asked him once why he did not change the 
palm-water, because it stank. And he said to them, “For 
the incense and the fragrance of the perfumes that I used 
in the world, needs must I use this stench now.”^^^ 

Correspondingly, the Pachomian rules stipulated that monks 
had to stand while working unless their superiors allowed them 
to sit. During this time, they were to remain silent when not re¬ 
citing “holy things.” In obedience to the words of Christ, “If 
anyone wishes to come after me, let him deny himself.” (Mt 
16:24; cf. Mk 8:34, Lk9:23), they continued to labor even when 
the heat of the day was excessive. This last practice was fol¬ 
lowed by Dorotheus, who collected stones all day in the burning 
heat so that he could build cells for those “who could not build 
their own.”^^^ Third, because most desert monks lived in abject 
poverty, they needed to work long and hard for their meager pro¬ 
visions. Yet despite their extremities, abba Abraham stated that 
they increased the toil of labor and, supposedly, their heavenly 
reward, by refusing to build their “cells on the banks of the Nile 
and have water at [their] very doors.” He defended their practice 
by quoting 1 Cor 3:8: “Everyone shall receive his own reward 


102 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers^ Sisoes, 39. 

103 The Desert Fathers, “The Sayings of the Fathers (Translated from the Greek by 
Pelagius the Deacon and John the Subdeacon),” 4.3. 

104 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “The Rules of Saint Pachomius—Precepts,” 60 & 62. 

105 “Vie de Pakhome,” Arabic text and French translation by fimile Amdineau in Mon¬ 
uments pour servir h Tfgypte chrHienne au P/ sitcle: histoire de saint Pakhome et de ses 
communautes, Annales du Musee Guimet, no. 17 (Paris: E. Leroux, 1889), 361. 

106 Palladius, The Lausiac History, Dorotheus, 2. 
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according to his labor.”^^^ This claim is vividly exemplified by an 
old monk who walked miles to get his water: 

An old man lived in the desert in a cell twelve miles from 
the water. Every time he went to draw water he toiled 
and said, “What good is this labor? I will go and live 
close to the water.” Saying this, he turned back and saw 
someone who was going with him and counting his 
steps and he asked, “Who are you?” He said, “I am the 
angel of the Lord, and I have been sent to count your 
steps and to give your reward.” When he heard this, the 
old man was reassured and became more courageous, 
and he went and settled five miles farther ofF.^^^ 

The extreme difficulty that the old monk had in collecting water 
transformed this burdensome chore into part of his askesis. For 
him, as with many others in the Egyptian desert, his strenuous 
labor was the daily cross he carried in the footsteps of Christ. 

Overall, although these examples vividly illustrate the monks’ 
ascetical zeal and fervor, they also expose their susceptibility to 
using unpleasant aspects of work as a form of penance. Once 
again, their work-related beliefs and practices caused them to walk 
a fine line between supposedly earning their salvation and experi¬ 
encing more fully the unmerited grace of God. 

The Saving of the Soul 

A monk generally carried out his ascetical practices more effec¬ 
tively inside his modest residence. Here, simple labor occupied his 
hands while he focused his attention on God. For example, in a some¬ 
what obscure apophthegm, abba Poemen alluded to the interplay be¬ 
tween human work and the pursuit of God: “If Moses had not led his 
sheep to Midian he would not have seen him who was in the 

107 Cassian, “Conferences,” 3.24.2. Abraham added that they resolutely avoided places 
where fruit and vegetables grew with only the “slightest bodily cffons.” “Confer¬ 
ences,” 3.24.2. 

108 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers y 67. 
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Essentially, the patriarch’s work prepared the way for 
him to encounter his Maker. In the same manner, a monk’s work 
often provided him opportunities, or better enabled him, to interact 
with God. This idea is articulated more clearly in another saying: 

An old man was asked, “What is it necessary to do to be 
saved?” He was making a rope, and without looking up 
from the work, he replied, “You are looking at it.” 

This elderly monk understood that by remaining in his cell and 
occupying his hands with repetitious work, he could persevere in 
prayers, contemplation, and recitation, the very things that deep¬ 
ened his salvation. 

Jerome made a sweeping application of this association by 
noting that all Egyptian monasteries required their monks to work 
for the maintenance of the body and the “salvation of the soul.”^ ^ ^ 
More specifically, the Pachomian rules stipulated that monks were 
“to apply themselves” to their daily work “in the fear of the Lord,” 
knowing that their efforts would help them “on the day of the 
great judgement.”^Although this practice may have prompted 
some monks to conclude that salvation was earned through 
human effort, its intent was to facilitate a monk’s relationship with 
God. This objective was stressed in the account of a former courte¬ 
san who longed to experience the forgiveness of God. Upon enter¬ 
ing a monastery of virgins, she asked the amma: 

“Since I have grieved God greatly by my sins, do me the 
kindness of putting me in a cell and shutting it com¬ 
pletely and giving me a little bread and some work 
through the window.” The amma did so and the woman 
pleased God all the rest of her life.^^^ 

109 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Poemen, 195. Poemen alluded to Ex 3:2-7. 

110 The World of the Desert Fathers, 2.10.20. 

111 Jerome, The Principal Works of St Jerome, “Letter CXXV,” 11; cf. “Purposes,” and 
fn. 18. 

\\2Pachomian Koinonia 2, “The Regulations of Horsiesios,” 43. 

113 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Serapion, 1. For a lengthier treatment of this saying, 
see Harlots ofthe Desert: A Study of Repentance in Early Monastic Sources, Cistercian 
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Because she understood that the forgiveness of God was a free gift, 
all she could do was learn how to receive this gift in reality and in 
her whole life* Her simple existence in a little cell allowed her not 
only to understand the forgiveness of God, but also to respond 
whole-heartedly to it. This interaction with her Maker was partic¬ 
ularly significant since a goal of desert monasticism was to move 
beyond the mere comprehending of the gospel and into the expe¬ 
riencing of it.^^"^ 


The Acquiring of Virtues 

A fundamental aspect of monastic life was the acquisition of 
virtues such as obedience, charity, and humility. The sayings, 
rules, and historical accounts of the Egyptian monks suggest that 
human work often facilitated this slow process. In one instance, 
Horsiesios, the third generation father over the Pachomian mon¬ 
asteries, exhorted his brothers, "Let us not grow weary of laboring 
and sowing the seeds ofvirtue.”^^^ Apparently, monks were to cul¬ 
tivate and protect this relationship, e.g., they were not to stop 
working once a virtue appeared in their lives. 

Obedience 

An initiate into the monastic life needed to show complete 
obedience to his spiritual father or superior. The way to inner 
peace and the fear of God lay in his submission to the authority 
and teaching of a wise and more experienced monk who had the 
kind of relationship with God that he craved but could not yet 
attain due to his spiritual immaturity. Desert literature, however, 
suggests that obedience to another was a permanent way of life 
that had value in itself, and not merely a means to an end that 


Studies Series: no. 116, trans. and comments Benedicta Ward (Kalamazoo, MI: 
Cistercian, 1978), 81. 

114 Burton-Christie contends that only through what the text enjoined could 

one [a monk] hope to gain any understanding of its meaning” {The Word in the 
Desert, 135). 

Wy Pachomian Koinonia 3, “The Testament of Horsiesios,” 6. 
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could be set aside once formation in the monastic life was accom¬ 
plished. In this regard, abba Hyperechius said, “Obedience is the 
best ornament of the monk... for the crucified Lord became obedi¬ 
ent unto death.”^^^ 

Novices were confronted early on with the difficulty of living 
in absolute obedience to their abbas. Because most spiritual fa¬ 
thers were aware of this inner struggle, they often treated their dis¬ 
ciples harshly in hopes of breaking their wills more quickly. 
Frequently, manual labor was used in their schemes. In one saying, 
Antony challenged the obedience of an elderly novice by undoing 
his plaited palm leaves and ordering him to start over. Antony was 
“moved to pity” when the novice willingly complied, for “the man 
did not grumble, or lose heart, or become angry.”^^^ 

This last account reveals that true obedience to another is not 
limited to outward action, but includes absolute surrender of the 
will. Another example of this inner aspect of obedience is seen in 
the extraordinary submission and dedication of the young John 
the Dwarf Cassian records that Johns mentor had imposed an 
“impossible command” on him to ascertain whether his obedi¬ 
ence “came from genuine faith and profound simplicity of heart, 
or whether it was put on and as it were constrained and only 
shown in the presence of the bidder.” Specifically, the abba had 
stuck a dry stick into the ground and ordered John to water it until 
it blossomed. In order to carryout the order, each day John walked 
two miles to the Nile for water and two miles back, after which he 
carefully watered the stick. At the end of three years of faithful 
labor, his spiritual father pulled up the stick because he realized 


116 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Hyperechius, 8. For more on the virtue of obedi¬ 
ence in desert monasticism, see Gould, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Community, 
27-29, 52-58. 

117 Palladius, The Lausiac History, Paul the Simple, 5; cf. The Lives of the Desert Fathers, 
Paul, 24.9-10. The latter source (24.10) adds that Paul “acquired such absolute obe¬ 
dience that God that God gave him the grace to drive out demons.” Apparently this 
obedience was an abiding virtue. 

118 Cassian, “Institutes,” 4.24. 
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that John’s obedience was from the heart. 

Cenobites often viewed themselves as superior to anchorites 
because their interaction with others—unlike the solitude of their 
brothers—provided them with opportunities to learn obedience. 
Pachomius was blatant in his estimation of his communities: 

The honor and the glory of the men of the koinomUy 
who have a good way of life together with the excellence 
of the toils they impose on themselves, are superior to 
those men who lead the anchorite life.^^^ 

Essentially, his claim was based on the obedience the monks 
needed to render while working and worshiping together. In addi¬ 
tion, the fabric of Pachomian society revolved around their strict 
obedience to the community’s rules which, among other things, 
included regulations on common labor.This two-pronged ap¬ 
proach to obedience was also practiced by cenobites from the 
White Monastery who followed the austere Shenoute. They, too, 
were afforded numerous opportunities to learn obedience 
through ordinary labor. 

Cassian and his traveling companions were amazed at the level 
of obedience practiced by the Egyptian monks. One abba told 
them that a monk actually disobeyed his superior if he did more 
work than he was ordered to do: "It is one and the same kind of dis¬ 
obedience to go against an elder’s command cither because of zeal¬ 
ous activity or because of laziness. In his estimation, a monk’s 
obedience to his superiors was more important than his incentive 


119 Other accounts of this episode conclude with the twig coming to life. See 
Sulpitius Severus, ‘‘Dialogues,” trans, Alexander Roberts, in Sulpitius Severus; 
Vincent of Levins; John Cassian, 1.19; and The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, John 
the Dwarf, 1. 

120 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 105. 

121 For examples of work-related obedience to community rules, see Pachomian 
Koinonial, “The Rules of Saint Pachomius—Precepts,” 58-60,62,76-77,116; and 
“The Rules of Saint Pachomius—Precepts and Instructions,” 4. 

122 Bell, introduction to The Life of Shenoute, 21. 

123 Cassian, Cassian: The Conferences, 1.4.20.4. 
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to work. Along this line, one monk graphically revealed the extent 
of his obedience to his spiritual father when he immediately 
stopped writing upon hearing his abba call for him. When the 
abba entered the disciple’s cell and examined his work, he discov¬ 
ered that the monk had so prompdy responded to his call that he 
had formed only half of the letter omega ( 0 )).'^“^ 

Finally, anchorites and semi-anchorites could acquire the 
virtue of obedience by submitting unequivocally to God. In one 
saying, abba Achilles, a semi-anchorite from Scetis, believed that 
his labor was an act of obedience because God had created him 
with the capacity to work: 

I have woven twenty measures, although I do not need 
it; but it is for fear God should be angry and accuse me, 
saying, “Why did you not work, when you could have 
done so?” That is why I give myself this labor and do as 
much as I can.'^^ 

Although his contacts with people were limited, Achilles gained 
the virtue of obedience as he submitted to God’s charge. Thus, in 
the ultimate sense, God was his spiritual Fatherwho wisely trained 
him in the ways of virtue. 

Charity 

The oflFering of charity was recognized and valued among the 
desert monks as a demanding discipline carried out in obedience 
to Scripture. For example, Cassian grounded the work of charity 
in Christ’s words, “It is more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts 
20:35), and then explained that “the bounty of the giver was more 
blessed than the need of the receiver” when the gift came from the 
fruit of a monk’s labor rather than his “stored-up treasures.” He 
concluded that this type of charity possessed a “double grace,” viz., 
by giving away all his extra earnings, a monk identified with the 


124 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers^ Mark, Disciple of Abba Silvanus, 1. 

125 The Saying of the Desert FatherSy Achilles, 5. 
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“special abnegation of Christ,” and by willingly sharing from his 
honest labor, he “displayed the generosity of the rich.” 

The rule concerning almsgiving was simple; monks were to 
give away all they earned except for personal necessities. Early in 
the fourth century, Pachomius and his brother John helped to es¬ 
tablish this practice: “They gave away everything they earned 
through their manual work except what they absolutely 
needed.”^^^ A monk who offered charity to the needy, however, 
was forced to live a life of faith. For instance, Poemen suggested to 
a brother that a life of manual labor, humility, and almsgiving were 
the constituents of faith: “Do some manual work so as to be able to 
give alms, for... faith is to live humbly and to give alms.”^^^ This 
manner of life was difficult for many monks because, among other 
things, they often were plagued by thoughts of how they would 
care for themselves in old age. A story told by several elderly 
monks highlights this temptation. A certain monk who was a gar¬ 
dener gave away all his extra earnings to the poor. When Satan sug¬ 
gested that he put aside a little money for when he could no longer 
support himself, the monk readily yielded to the temptation. Soon 
thereafter, however, he fell ill and spent all his savings on medical 
care, yet to no avail. Realizing that he was about to lose his foot, he 
repented before God for his compromised lifestyle, whereupon an 
angel appeared and healed him of his malady. In response, he 
gratefully returned to his former custom of giving away his surplus 
provisions to the poverty-stricken.^^^ 

The Egyptian monks expressed charity in various ways. For 
example, when one monk realized that a brother was facing 
“market day” without handles for his baskets, he took off the han¬ 
dles from his own and gave them away as “extras” that he did not 
need. The saying concludes, “So he caused his brothers work to 

126 Cassian, “Institutes,” 10.17, 19. 

127 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 19, cf. “The First Greek Life,” 14. 

128 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Poemen, 69. 

129 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers, 129. 
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succeed by neglecting his own.”^^^ For this monk, charity was not 
simply putting another before himself, but doing so at his own ex¬ 
pense. Another saying indicates that an elderly monk refused to 
reprimand a brother who stole from him, but instead sought op¬ 
portunities to show charity: 

A certain brother was neighbor to a certain great old 
man.... He used to go in and steal whatever the old man 
had in his cell. The old man saw him, but would not up¬ 
braid him, but forced himself to work the harder with 
his hands, saying, “I think that my brother is needy.” 

This kind and loving abba demonstrated the virtue of charity in 
both attitude and action, viz., he pitied, forgave, and supported 
his “needy brother.” Similarly, many monks looked for opportuni¬ 
ties to earn extra money for others. During harvest time, it was the 
practice of most cenobites to hire themselves out as day laborers 
and give the majority of their earnings to the poor.^^^ Moreover, 
although they knew that “the fixed rule of daily work” only held 
them accountable for the support of their communities, they nev¬ 
ertheless worked diligently to earn extra money or goods for the 
destitute. One cenobite was so generous—he repeatedly gave 
away the community’s vegetables to the needy—that he was 
scolded by his brothers. Yet when they complained to abba 
Shenoute, he praised the monk’s virtuosity. Finally, desert liter¬ 
ature indicates that the monks’ charity was so great that it was un¬ 
usual for anyone in need to live near a monastery. One account 
actually claims that on account of their labor and charity, poverty 
was eradicated from Egypt: 

All of them earned their bread by the work of their 


130 The 'Wisdom of the Desert Fathers^ 216. 

131 The Desert Fathers, “The Sayings of the Fathers (Translated from the Greek by 
Pelagius the Deacon and John the Subdeacon),” 16.19. 

132 The Desert Fathers, “History of the Monks of Egypt,” 17. 

133 Cassian, “Conferences,” 3.18.7. 

134Besa, The Lifr of Shenoute, 144-145, 148. 

135 The Lives of the Desert Fathers, Serapion, 18.1-2. 
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hands, and the great part of what they earned... [was] for 
the use of the poor.,.. For there was not enough poverty 
in Egypt to consume the fruit of their compassion and 
their lavishness. 

Although this story most likely exaggerates the diminution of pov' 
crty within Egypt, it accurately emphasizes the vital role that com¬ 
mon labor played in helping a monk acquire the virtue of charity. 

Humility 

The desert abbas were keenly aware that without the 
self-emptying that humility implied, a monk would never experi¬ 
ence the apatheia, hesychia^ and undistracted devotion to God for 
which he had come to the desert. Thus, many of their sayings 
stress a monks need to develop humility. For instance, John the 
Dwarf gave it a special place in relation to all the other virtues a 
monk strove to cultivate in his life: “Humility and the fear of the 
Lord are above all virtues.”^^^ Desert literature also offers various 
formulas for gaining humility. Cassian directly attributed its ac¬ 
quisition to hard work: “He [a monk] is obliged to habituate him¬ 
self to work and toil, so as to... gain by grinding toil humility of 
heart.Later, he indicated that it took more than burdensome 
labor to cultivate humility: “And so humility must first be learned 
by the virtue of obedience, and grinding toil and bodily exhaus¬ 
tion.Along these lines, abba Sisoes contended that 
self-deprecation and hard work led to this virtue: 

It is no great thing to be with God in your thoughts, but 
it is a great thing to see yourself as inferior to all crea- 


136 The Desert Fathers^ “History of the Monks of Egypt,” 17. 

137 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, John the Dwarf, 22. For more on how monks 
learned humility, see Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert, 237-238. 

138 Cassian, “Institutes,” 2.3. Elsewhere he added patience to this basic formula: “Youn¬ 
ger ones [monks] grow in patience and humility by their diligence in labor.” Cassian, 
“Institutes,” 10.22. Abba Poemen argued that manual labor developed humility 
and obedience. The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Vocmcn, 103. 

139 Cassian, “Institutes,” 5.10. 
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tures. It is this, coupled with hard work, that leads to 
humility/ 

While these examples strongly suggest that the Egyptian monks 
saw ordinary work as an indispensable aid in their pursuit of hu¬ 
mility, their work-related attitudes could also lead them in the op¬ 
posite direction. All too frequently, monks succumbed to pride 
because of their industriousness, talent, productivity, and profi¬ 
ciency. For example, one monk made extra mats so that 
Pachomius would commend him in front of his peers. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, his scheme elicited a rebuke from the great abba.^^^ 

The monks’ susceptibility to pride prompted the abbas to es¬ 
tablish rules and safeguards. On one level, the Pachomian com¬ 
munities periodically switched the monks’ tasks. This custom 
generally kept the monks from developing their skills to such an 
extent that they became prideful. Similarly, because the monks en¬ 
gaged in several chores, they were more inclined to focus on the 
needs of the community than the development of a specific 
craft.On another level, the desert sages were quick to ascribe a 
monk’s fruitful labor to the grace of God rather than to his dili¬ 
gence or abilities. When visited by Cassian and his companions, 
abba Chaeremon confessed: “Who would be capable without the 
grace of God of pursuing continual intense reading or unremitting 
and assiduous work?”^ His humble recognition of God’s en¬ 
abling power in the ascetical regimen provided protection against 
the deceitful machinations of pride. 

Desert literature is also replete with examples of monks who 


140 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Sisoes, 13. 

141 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “Paralipomena,” 15-34. 

142 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “The Rules of Saint Pachomius—Precepts,” 66, 

143 Rather than covet a specific activity, monks were to obey any vv^ork-related orders 
given by their superiors. Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The First Greek Life,” 28. For an 
expanded discussion of this attitude, see Rousseau, Pachomius, 82-83. 

144 Cassian, Cassian: The Conferences, 2.13.6.2. For other examples, see The Say- 
ings of the Desert Fathers, Serin us, 2 and Silvanus, 9; and Harlots of the Desert, “Life of 
St. Mary of Egypt,” 3. 
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worked humbly at their tasks. Generally, only very old or famous 
monks were singled out for their work-related humility. For in¬ 
stance, abba Pachomius exhibited this virtue after a novice cor¬ 
rected his weaving techniques: 

One day [Pachomius] was weaving a mat in Tabennesi. 

A boy who was doing the weekly service in the monas¬ 
tery came by, and seeing him weaving said, “Not so, fa¬ 
ther. Do not turn the thread this way, for Abba 
Theodore had taught us another way of weaving.” He 
got up at once and said, “Yes, teach me the way.” After 
the boy had taught him, he sat down to work with joy, 
having forestalled the spirit of pride. 

Occasionally, sayings indicate that non-ascetics could gain humil¬ 
ity through their hard work and faith. In one account, an elderly 
monk was divinely led to an industrious and humble farmer who 
greatly pleased the Lord. After meeting the “brother,’" the monk 
admitted that his askesis and virtues fell short of the mans charac¬ 
ter and simple lifestyle. Apparently, diligent work and unwa¬ 
vering faith in God could produce humility in any person— 
secular or ascetic. 

In review, the early Egyptian monks viewed hard labor as an 
essential part of their disciplined lifestyles. Although they occa¬ 
sionally linked work with the salvation of their souls, they gener¬ 
ally saw it as a means of acquiring the virtues of obedience, charity, 
and humility. Consequently, they were not as interested in what 
they did—as if their occupations and successes defined who they 
were—as in how their ordinary labor could facilitate their spiritual 
development and relationship with God. While this orientation 
was commendable, it did not take into account the divine pres¬ 
ence in human work. 

145 Pachomian Koinonia 1, ‘The First Greek Life,” 86; cf. The Bohairic Life,” 72. The 
bracketing was done by the translator. 

146 The World of the Desert Fathers, 1.2.11. 
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Conclusion 

One of the basic impulses of early Egyptian monasticism was 
the renouncing of everything unnecessary for human life in order 
to gain an intimate and abiding knowledge of God. Initially, this 
call involved cutting ties with certain customary ways of living and 
withdrawing into the stillness of the desert. Here, the realization of 
this process occurred on several levels, from the practice of poverty 
and detachment from material things to the deeper level of de¬ 
tachment from all self-centered thoughts and desires. This simple 
way of life strongly influenced the motivations and actions con¬ 
cerning human work. In a few instances, the writers of desert liter¬ 
ature suggested that freedom from temporal distractions and 
uninterrupted fellowship with God necessitated the reduction or 
avoidance altogether of work. Self-support and service to others 
were diversions from, rather than vital components of, the pure as- 
cetical life. Many well-intentioned, but misguided, monks be¬ 
lieved that God was not found in ordinary, productive activities, 
but rather in prayers, meditations, and recitations. (This attitude 
was also present in monks who worked on a regular basis.) Regret¬ 
tably, manual labor was not seen as a spiritual activity, but as a sec¬ 
ular task that, among other things, helped focus the mind and 
heart on God. Attempts were made to substantiate this extreme 
position by claiming that devout and pious monks received 
“manna” as a reward for their continuous communion with God. 
Yet as lofty as this idyllic lifestyle appeared to some hermits, reality 
always had a way of subverting it. Hunger, exposure, and fatigue 
sooner or later caught up with all monks. The “miraculous provi¬ 
sions” that God gave to special ascetics seldom, if ever, material¬ 
ized in the lives of ordinary monks. 

Desert literature indicates that the monks’ labor helped them 
in several fundamental ways. 

—Because they were not allowed to hoard unnecessary goods or 
depend upon charitable friends or family members, monks were 
forced to perform moderate amounts of simple, monotonous 
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labor to obtain sustenance. Although this narrow approach to 
work provided for daily needs, it nevertheless could thwart their 
use of God-given talents and their development of work-related 
interests. 

—Monks could overcome temptations and destructive passions 
through hard work. On the one hand, they were especially vulner¬ 
able to akediUy idleness, and the attendant vices of gossip and cov¬ 
etousness. Manual labor was the simplest and most direct way to 
rid themselves of these maladies of character. Moreover, because 
they worked only for their basic needs, they could focus on the 
pursuit of God rather than the accumulation of material goods. In 
turn, this attitude protected them from pride and the exaggerated 
sense of self-sufficiency that often came from wealth and temporal 
security. Indeed, by living at a subsistence level, they quickly real¬ 
ized their need to depend on Gods blessing and protection. On 
the other hand, manual labor was often used in the battles against 
impurity and gluttony. Here, hard work coupled with repentance 
and Gods mercy subdued these logismoi, 

—Service to God and the needy was an essential part of the mo¬ 
nastic regimen. Several accounts suggest that it was as important a 
motivation for work as self-support since it provided monks the 
opportunities to ameliorate human need and defer to the interests 
of others. 

—Monks believed that work aided their ascetical goals. The toil 
and hardship of labor could further their askesis because it helped 
them identify with Christ s suffering and develop their apatheia 
and hesychia. Their labor also helped them stay in their cells and 
persevere in prayer and contemplation. The danger here was to use 
manual labor as a form of penance or a means of earning Gods 
favor rather than as a way of understanding and experiencing more 
deeply the unmerited grace and forgiveness of God. Finally, ordi¬ 
nary labor was seen as an ascetical activity when it cultivated the 
virtues of obedience, charity, and humility. In this context, monks 
were more concerned with how their work formed them as a per¬ 
son than how it provided for their temporal needs. 
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Although the prevailing desert view on human work had its 
weaknesses, it is understandable that the Desert Fathers and 
Mothers retained manual labor as an essential component of their 
monastic lives. Far from being a necessary evil, it enabled them to 
survive and grow as Gods children. 
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KLAUS FITCHEN: Messalianismus undAntimessalianismus, Ein 
Beispiel dstkirchlicher Ketzergeschichte, Forschungen zur 
Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte 71. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998. ISBN 3-525-55179-7. 
Pp. 379. DM 148. 

The ‘Messalianism’ of the homilies attributed to St Makarios of 
Egypt is a touchy subject among Orthodox theologians: the influ¬ 
ence of the Makarian homilies has been so great on Orthodox spiri¬ 
tuality, that the accusation of‘Messalianism’ threatens to cast a slur 
on the whole Orthodox tradition, a point explicitly made by the late 
Fr John Meyendorlf in the discussion of the question that he con¬ 
tributed to the Festschrift for Johannes Quasten. More recent at¬ 
tempts to deal with the question have moved the discussion 
sideways, as it were, a notable example being Dom Columba Stew¬ 
art s recent book, Working the Earth of the Heart (Oxford, 1991), 
which, by exploring the Syrian background of Messalianism (mani¬ 
fest in the name by which it was known among the Greeks), sug¬ 
gested that the reaction against Messalianism was partly a matter of 
cross-cultural misunderstanding. 

Klaus Fitchens approach is much more traditional, and deter¬ 
minedly Teutonic in its thoroughness. He conducts a thorough re¬ 
examination of the whole problem, providing at various points 
illuminating Forschungsgeschichten of Messalianism itself and of 
the ‘Makarian homilies. He also broadens the question by consid¬ 
ering both Messalianism and the reaction to Messalianism, so that 
he discusses both the Messalian movement itself (which he argues 
died out soon after its condemnation at the Third Ecumenical 
Synod of Ephesus in 431), and also the long tradition of 
anti-Messalianism which has an important history in Byzantine 
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heresiology. He also seeks to avoid what, he maintains, has beset 
Messalian studies for much of this century, namely a vagueness in 
the use of the term. He does this by keeping close to the con¬ 
demned propositions listed by Timothy of Constantinople and 
John Damascene, a course which has its own dangers, as we would 
hardly trust accounts of Arianism or Apollinarianism, derived 
solely from their opponents. Nevertheless, the results ofFitchen's 
research are both convincing and illuminating. There are two mo¬ 
ments of detailed examination of the evidence in this book: in 
chapter 2 he scrutinizes the lists of heretical beliefs adduced by 
Thcodoret, Timothy of Constantinople, and John Damascene, 
and in chapter 5 he compares the teaching of the Makarian homilies 
with these lists of heretical propositions. His conclusion in chapter 
2 is that the first part of the list adduced by the Damascene is based 
to the propositions contained in the Asketikon^ whereas Timothy 
draws more on other material, such as the Hypomnemata drawn up 
by Flavian of Antioch and Amphilochios of Iconium in connection 
with condemnations of Messalianism at the late fourth-century 
synods of Side and Antioch, and that both John and Timothy had a 
common source unknown to Theodoret. In chapter 5, Fitchen 
turns around the method used by Dorries in his Symeon of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, so that instead of starting from the Makarian homilies (or 
from the erotapokriseis conx. 2 iin^(i in the collections), he starts from 
the condemned propositions as preserved by John and Timothy, 
and, after a long examination of verbal and conceptual parallels, 
concludes that ‘the Messalians were therefore a group, that grew up 
in the same ascetical milieu as Ps-Makarios, shared his ideas, but 
radicalized them, and made use of both his writings and oral tradi¬ 
tion. Ps-Makarios is no Messalian heresiarch, nor even a Messalian 
theologian, but an unwilling source of slogans for the movement’ 
(p. 218). Fitchen postulates that the Messalian heresiarch was 
Adelphios, condemned at the synod of Antioch. 

But there is much else in this book than such a summary indi¬ 
cates. There is a great deal on the course of the Messalian movement, 
on its possible origins (including a long discussion of the Liber 
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Graduum)y as well as on the reception of the ‘Makarian' writings, and 
the way in which ‘Messalianism,’ because of the prominent role it 
played in works of Byzantine heresiology, became one of the arche¬ 
typal heresies for Byzantine heresiologists, though he dismisses the 
idea that there is any genetic relationship between fourth-century 
Messalianism and later heresies such as Paulicianism or 
Bogomilism. He concludes by discussing the fourteenth-century 
hesychast controversy, in which the hesychasts were accused by 
their opponents of Messalianism, in which he notes that the 
‘Makarios’ to whom Gregory Palamas made appeal is really some¬ 
thing other than either Messalianism or even the ‘Makarian’ hom¬ 
ilies in the collections with which we are familiar: for Palamas’ 
‘Makarios’ was a collection of paragraphs, drawn from the 
Makarian homilies, compiled by Symeon Metaphrastes, and in 
that collection there is no trace left of the Messalian Asketikon 
(which opens up a line of defense pursued by no Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians in this century). 

This is an important work of careful scholarship which is of 
wider interest than is suggested by its title. Not only is it indispens¬ 
able for any discussion of Messalianism itself, but essential for a 
full understanding of the whole problem of Byzantine heresy. 

Andrew Louth 

TERESAM. SHAW: The Burden of the Flesh: Fasting and Sexuality 
in Early Christianity, Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1998. 
xii+298pp. 

This important book originated as a dissertation written 
under the direction of Elizabeth Clark at Duke University, a lead¬ 
ing social and cultural historian who has written extensively on as¬ 
ceticism and on women in early Christianity. Her recent work has 
emphasized postmodern critical theory as well as the feminist 
methodology that has long been central to her approach. Teresa 
Shaw has learned from her mentor how to bring nuance, thor¬ 
oughness and attention to detail to the study of ancient texts in 
this field and the vast secondary literature associated with them. 
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hesychast controversy, in which the hesychasts were accused by 
their opponents of Messalianism, in which he notes that the 
‘Makarios’ to whom Gregory Palamas made appeal is really some¬ 
thing other than either Messalianism or even the ‘Makarian’ hom¬ 
ilies in the collections with which we are familiar: for Palamas’ 
‘Makarios’ was a collection of paragraphs, drawn from the 
Makarian homilies, compiled by Symeon Metaphrastes, and in 
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oughness and attention to detail to the study of ancient texts in 
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Shaw’s extensive footnotes are a gold mine of pertinent informa¬ 
tion, judicious evaluation and valuable references relating to di¬ 
verse aspects of asceticism and/or gender in early Christianity. 
Moreover, her close reading of the original texts and the clarity of 
her analysis and description of the ideas they contain have enabled 
her to achieve remarkable insight into early Christian ascetical 
theology and practice. To this Orthodox reviewer, she appears to 
have attained considerable understanding of what in our church is 
still a living tradition, though she views it from the outside as an 
ancient cultural world she is seeking to decipher and reconstruct, 
having mastered the tools of contemporary scholarship. 

Her aim in this volume is to examine how fasting was thought 
to relate to sexual renunciation among Christian ascetic women of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. However, in the course of investi¬ 
gating this question she studies a number of broader topics in con¬ 
siderable detail. The first chapter describes the character and 
purposes of early Christian asceticism and how fasting played a 
central role in this way of life. Here and throughout the book, she 
demonstrates how theory and practice, ideas and bodily activities, 
are closely interrelated, a concept that is new to scholarly discus¬ 
sions though it has long been well known in the Orthodox world. 
She notes a significant ambivalence toward to body among early 
Christian ascetics and considerable diversity in approaching it. 
Thus, in regard to fasting, some authors counsel moderation while 
others recommend extreme rigor. She discerns an underlying ten¬ 
sion between the tendency to regard the body as a “burden of the 
flesh” hindering communion with God and the recognition that it 
is precisely through using the body in ascetic labors that one ar¬ 
rives at spiritual transformation. 

Citing modern as well as ancient physicians, she describes 
some fascinating medical and physiological assessments of fasting 
and its effects. Chapter Two contains a lucid description of Late 
Antique philosophical views of the human soul, body and pas¬ 
sions and Late Antique medical views of the body’s fluids, humors 
and temperature as they relate to diet and the reproductive 
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process. Shaw demonstrates that there was considerable overlap 
between the theories and advice of moralists and doctors in this 
period and explains how both were well aware of interdependence 
between mind and body. Chapter Three shows how early Chris¬ 
tian writers utilized current medical and ethical theories in their 
considerations of why and how ascetics are to practice fasting and 
chastity. 

Chapter Four compares Chrysostoms warning to lay people 
to avoid grotesquely exaggerated gluttony with Evagrius' warning 
to monks and nuns to avoid the smallest morsel of inappropriate 
food. Chapter Five, which is in some sense the core of the book, 
describes the place of fasting and sexual renunciation in ascetical 
theology. It explains what the ascetic theorists believe about the 
prelapsarian, postlapsarian and eschatological human conditions 
and shows how ascetics endeavored to return to the mode of exis¬ 
tence of Paradise and to anticipate to the extent possible the resur¬ 
rection. Throughout the book, the place of gender in the 
anthropologies of these authors and the practices of male and 
female ascetics are analyzed in detail and with considerable 
nuance. Finally, Chapter Six discusses how all this applied specifi¬ 
cally to ascetic women, their gender identities, and the transfor¬ 
mation of their bodies through fasting and ascetic labor. 

Because of her perspective as a cultural historian rather than 
an Orthodox theologian, she groups together authors who were 
connected to each other historically but are not all considered as 
fathers of the Eastern Church. In articulating her synthesis of early 
Christian views of womens bodies and asceticism, she draws 
heavily on Basil of Ancyra, Evagrius of Pontus and Jerome as well 
as SS. Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa and John Chrysostom. 
Basil of Ancyra s treatise on virginity is very interesting, especially 
in its emphasis on the physiological aspects of fasting and chastity, 
but he is not entirely representative of the Greek patristic tradi¬ 
tion, either in his ascetic theology or in his “semi-Arian ’ Trinitar¬ 
ian views. Evagrius’ synthesis of the ascetic psychology of the 
desert tradition was tremendously influential in the development 
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ofwhat would become the spiritual synthesis of the Philokalidy but 
his Origenist view of the body as ultimately discarded in the 
eschaton when humans will become pure minds contemplating 
the Trinity was rejected by the Church. Jerome’s view that sexual 
reproduction would have occurred in Paradise without the Fall 
and that gender differentiation and hierarchy will remain in the 
resurrection body emerged from his rejection of Origenism, as 
Shaw observes. One must note that in making this move Jerome 
also rejects the consensus of the Cappadocians and the main¬ 
stream of Greek patristic thought and plays a key role in develop¬ 
ing Augustine’s views of the body, sexuality and the physical 
transmission of original sin. This is an important point of diver¬ 
gence between East and West. A historical theology dealing with 
this material, which admittedly Shaw did not set out to write, 
would need to distinguish between the various authors’ perspec¬ 
tives and assess their implications. 

While Shaw’s discussion of gender in the final chapter is 
nuanced and insightful, further distinctions must be made in ana¬ 
lyzing early Christian views of women and feminine identity. 
Jerome’s life and writings often reveal an unbalanced approach to 
anger and sexual desire in ways that lack the sobriety characteristic 
of more mature ascetic thought and practice. In many ways he 
proves interesting but is hardly representative of early Christian as¬ 
cetic spirituality. Thus, when he and Basil of Ancyra are cited as 
eroticizing ascetic women’s relationship with the bridegroom 
Christ, one must note that this is unrepresentative of Greek patris¬ 
tic spirituality, although it later became commonplace in the Me¬ 
dieval West. Shaw does observe that for Gregory of Nyssa the bride 
in the allegorical reading of the Song of Songs could be a man as 
well as a woman. It would be useful to study how often he and 
others of the Fathers cite St Paul as the ideal bride, the one in 
whom Christ lives and speaks. Moreover, while it is unfortunately 
true, as Shaw observes, that male ascetics often projected their 
own sexual temptations onto women, identifying their bodies as 
the cause of danger and therefore mandating their isolation and 
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enclosure, this approach is hardly consistent with the tradition’s 
emphasis on personal repentance and it did not go unchallenged 
in the patristic age. The observation of the Desert Fathers that a 
truly chaste monk can look purely at a beautiful woman and give 
thanks to God for her beauty needs to be remembered. Shaw’s 
conclusion that ancient ascetic women were asked to become male 
but were never credited with being free from the burden of their 
femaleness can perhaps be qualified in light of these observations. 
It can be read as a commentary on Late Antique cultural prejudice 
that was never adequately transformed by Christian theology and 
spiritual experience. 

Shaw observes rightly that the “maleness” women were asked 
to achieve was largely a matter of participating in virtues and social 
roles that the culture associated with maleness rather than an erad¬ 
ication of female physiology or ontology. Hence this language re¬ 
flects androcentric rhetoric rather than ultimate theological 
reality. However, her observation that women ascetics suppressed 
their feminine bodily characteristics through fasting and ascetic 
labor so as to appear masculine is more telling. Yet it needs to be 
qualified by the fact that the ascetic maleness prescribed as the goal 
has itself been transformed, even physiologically, so it is not the 
standard Late Antique maleness. As Shaw explains, male as well as 
female ascetics both followed diets intended to make their bodies 
cool and dry and thus chaste. This contrasts with the standard 
Late Antique view of the man as hotter than the woman and there¬ 
fore superior to her, as evidenced by the ability to heat blood and 
cook it into fertile semen. Male and female ascetics alike sought to 
suppress their bodies’ sexual and reproductive characteristics. Be¬ 
cause of the culture’s androcentric rhetoric, the outcome of this 
process was viewed as manly, but as a physiological cooling of mas¬ 
culine heat it could equally be described as a feminization of the 
male. Rather, let me suggest that in asceticism the bodily ideals of 
both genders converge, as do the ideals of their souls. 


Nonna Verna Harrison 
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J. N. D. KELLY: Golden Mouth: The Story of John Chrysostonty As- 
ceticy Treachery Bishop, Cornell University Press, 1998 
[1995]. Pp. x+310. $17.95, paper. 

This is just a brief note to alert readers of the Quarterly to the 
publication in paperback (at a much more affordable price) of this 
work on one of the most important Fathers of the Church, by one 
of the most distinguished Church historians and Patristics schol¬ 
ars of this century. The late J. N. D. Kelly, known for his two 
works. Early Christian Doctrines znA Early Christian Creedsy staple 
reading for students of Christian theology, turned his hand in later 
years to biography, writing a volume on Jerome, and, following 
this model, with equal success, the present volume on St John 
Chrysostom. There are only two comparable treatments of 
Chrysostom in English: W.R.W. Stephens work, St John 
Chrysostom, His Life and Times (1880); and C. Baurs two-volume 
biography (1959; translated badly from the German edition of 
1929/30). A modern treatment of Chrysostom is most welcome, 
and for this work we are further indebted to Kelly. 

The work is divided into twenty chapters, each treating a par¬ 
ticular phase in Chrysostom s life. There are also three appendices, 
helpfully detailing the ancient sources for Chrysostoms life, the 
chronology of his earlier life, and the charges which were brought 
against him at the Synod of the Oak. The book is lively and en¬ 
grossing, and introduces the reader to the very different world of 
the fourth century. The figure which emerges (as with his treat¬ 
ment of Jerome) is one who is firmly set in his political, social, cul¬ 
tural and ecclesial context, and this gives his saintliness a different, 
perhaps harsher, character than we tend to assume. While the 
book is generally written with great sensitivity, it is a pity that Kelly 
did not examine more critically some of the historical sources - for 
instance, his acceptance (p.l92) of the polemical charge raised by 
the ‘Origenists’ that ‘the great majority of simple Egyptian monks’ 
were ‘uneducated and fanatical,’ holding the ‘naive’ view of ‘an¬ 
thropomorphism’ (see Florovsky’s assessment of this debate in his 
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articles from 1958 and 1965, reprinted in his Aspects of Church 
i/zVr^?r)/;aviewadopted by G. Gould in Origeniana QuintUy 1992). 
Nevertheless, this book is a pleasure to read and recommend. 

John Behr 

ERIC OSBORN: Tertullian: First Theologian of the West, Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1997. Pp xxi+285. $59.95 Cloth. 

With this work on Tertullian, E. Osborn makes a welcome ad¬ 
dition to his earlier studies on Justin Martyr and Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, as well as his others books on the development of early 
Christian theology, philosophy and moral thought. Osborns long 
engagement with second- and third-century Christianity has en¬ 
abled him to understand and explain this important period on its 
own terms, rather than ‘the almost universal attempt to interpret a 
putative middle in terms of a putative end,’ which sees in this 
period only failed attempts to answer the questions posed later or 
overlooks it altogether, skipping from the New Testament to the 
Trinitarian and Christological debates of the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies (254). Unless the in-between is taken on its own terms, it is 
no longer a middle capable of explaining the transition from one 
extreme to the other, facilitating a more adequate understanding 
of each extreme. 

After the reevaluation of Tertullian’s relation to the Church, 
and the question of his alleged ‘Montanism,’ by D. Rankin 
{Tertullian and the Churchy Cambridge, 1995), a comprehensive 
analysis of his theology is timely. The current intellectual climate, 
which eschews the attempts of earlier generations to build up 

cal context and debates, is also better able to understand and ap¬ 
preciate the quintessential polemicist and apologist Tertullian. As 
Osborn notes, ‘conclusions are ambiguous without the argument 
which leads to them’ (6). Tertullian’s rhetorical question, ‘what has 
Athens to do with Jerusalem?’ (praescr, 7.9), and his claim that the 
death of the Son of God is ‘credible because inept’ {car, 5.4), is not 
a defection to blind irrationality or naive fideism. Osborn 
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articles from 1958 and 1965, reprinted in his Aspects of Church 
i/zVr^?r)/;aviewadopted by G. Gould in Origeniana QuintUy 1992). 
Nevertheless, this book is a pleasure to read and recommend. 

John Behr 

ERIC OSBORN: Tertullian: First Theologian of the West, Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1997. Pp xxi+285. $59.95 Cloth. 

With this work on Tertullian, E. Osborn makes a welcome ad¬ 
dition to his earlier studies on Justin Martyr and Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, as well as his others books on the development of early 
Christian theology, philosophy and moral thought. Osborns long 
engagement with second- and third-century Christianity has en¬ 
abled him to understand and explain this important period on its 
own terms, rather than ‘the almost universal attempt to interpret a 
putative middle in terms of a putative end,’ which sees in this 
period only failed attempts to answer the questions posed later or 
overlooks it altogether, skipping from the New Testament to the 
Trinitarian and Christological debates of the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies (254). Unless the in-between is taken on its own terms, it is 
no longer a middle capable of explaining the transition from one 
extreme to the other, facilitating a more adequate understanding 
of each extreme. 

After the reevaluation of Tertullian’s relation to the Church, 
and the question of his alleged ‘Montanism,’ by D. Rankin 
{Tertullian and the Churchy Cambridge, 1995), a comprehensive 
analysis of his theology is timely. The current intellectual climate, 
which eschews the attempts of earlier generations to build up 

cal context and debates, is also better able to understand and ap¬ 
preciate the quintessential polemicist and apologist Tertullian. As 
Osborn notes, ‘conclusions are ambiguous without the argument 
which leads to them’ (6). Tertullian’s rhetorical question, ‘what has 
Athens to do with Jerusalem?’ (praescr, 7.9), and his claim that the 
death of the Son of God is ‘credible because inept’ {car, 5.4), is not 
a defection to blind irrationality or naive fideism. Osborn 
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examines the various explanations (psychological, cultural, philo¬ 
sophical) which have been offered, finding them all lacking. For 
the latter case, Osborn points to the context, in which Tertullian is 
arguing for the reality of the incarnation; the particular and para¬ 
doxical apparent irrationality of the crucifixion cannot be general¬ 
ized into the rejection of all reason. The solution of the first is 
simply the finality of Christ, whose total perfection reveals that of 
philosophy to have been only partial. But Christ, as the fulfillment 
of all things, also subsumes the legitimate concerns of Athens. As 
Osborn points out, Tertullian has no time for the Gnostics who 
‘abandoned discursive reason at the beginning of their delibera¬ 
tions, rather than, like Plato, at the summit’ (205). 

Osborn examines closely Tertullian s argumentation, his ratioy 
in all the diverse and manifold issues to which Tertullian directed 
his powerful mind and sharp wit, giving us a real insight into the 
theological vocabulary which he forged. The picture of Tertullian 
which emerges is of a man who has adopted as his criterion of truth 
(the crux of Hellenistic epistemology) nothing else except Christ 
and Him crucified, a criterion which is itself paradoxical — shame¬ 
ful yet glorious, weak yet strong. Osborn demonstrates how 
Tertullian, against the challenges of Marcionism on the one hand 
and monarchianism on the other (and with Osborn giving a nod 
at Rahner, 121), puts the gospel into the being of God’ (249; 
something already attempted, though on a different basis, by the 
Valentinians, cf. 193; and anticipating St Gregory the Theologian, 
25, 251), and also shows how the concern for the unity of God 
leads naturally into trinitarian theology and christology: ‘It is the 
cross which declares the divine economy and makes the doctrine 
of trinity and incarnation essential... God reconciles mankind be¬ 
cause on the cross Father and Son are distinct and the forsaken 
Son is within God’ (121). 

Tertullian’s predilection for, and ability to deal with, paradox 
is essential in his attempts to deal with the sinful human condition 
and the consequent ambiguity of the Church, the Bride of Christ, 
tarnished by the impurity of her members. The first is no surprise 
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for Tertullian, and he attempts to account for mankind’s 
self-determined yet compulsive tendency to sin by an appeal to the 
corruption of the soul, laying the seeds for the later teaching of 
original sin. The latter is more difficult; Osborn, following 
Rankin, argues that he never formally left the ‘Great Church’ de¬ 
spite becoming increasingly critical of the ‘psychic’ majority: 
‘Tertullian has suffered chiefly in the history of the church because 
of his polemic against bishops in general and the bishop of Rome 
in particular. Most Christians have said negative things about 
bishops; but Tertullian said them extremely well and has paid the 
penalty for his verbal violence’ (175-6). Yet at the same time, 
Tertullian took the decisive step in ecclesiology, from the Irenaean 
position in which a church is considered to be apostolic if it shares 
the same faith as the apostles, to initiating the myth that the cur¬ 
rent, third-century ecclesial structures, monarchical bishops in 
particular, had originated with the apostles: ‘while abusing the 
multitude of bishops, Tertullian indicated the most decisive step 
in early Christian ecclesiology. In him the church has acquired the 
magnitude which Cyprian was to expound in the classic catholic 
doctrine which has endured to the present day’ (182). 

Such summaries only give a small taste of the riches to be 
found in this work. Tertullian’s originality stands out with great 
clarity, as does his seminal importance, not only for the West but, 
Osborn claims (following Prestige), for the East (7, though this re¬ 
mains unspecified). Osborn expounds his subject with great sensi¬ 
tivity, drawing into his discussion a vast number of modern (such 
as Wittgenstein, Rorty, Kermode, Jiingel, Moltmann) as well as 
ancient writers. While Osborn acknowledges Tertullian’s ‘massive 
debt to Irenaeus’ (7), it would have been good to see more discus¬ 
sion comparing the two writers in their engagement with 
common debates and issues. For instance, does Tertullian’s shift in 
ecclesiology, mentioned above, reflect a similar change in under¬ 
standing the relationship between the canon of truth and Scrip¬ 
ture? And surely Irenaeus makes at least as strong a defense of the 
centrality of the flesh in the economy of salvation as does 
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Tertullian (c£ 237). Such questions do not, however, detract from 
what Osborn has offered us, but arise from this important contri¬ 
bution to the study of the foundational period in the history of 
Christianity. 

John Behr 
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